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Writers, don’t fumble! Get this book and start selling 
short shorts! An authoritative analysis of each of the nine 
types of the short short story with explanations and illus- 
- trations of every phase of short short story technique. The 
12 best short short stories reprinted and analyzed. 188 
markets paying up to $400.00 for good short shorts. List 
arranged with editors’ comments, types of stories wanted, 
and prices paid. : 

Written by a selling author and experienced teacher of 
creative writing, this book can start you on your way. At 
all booksellers or direct from publisher. 


$3.00 
BELLEVUE BOOKS 
303 Trust Bldg., Dept. A Rockford, Ill. 


RECORD SALES 


for new and established writers, and yet we 
can’t say we've reached the bottom or caught 
up with editorial demands made on us. Yes, 
we do have access to markets — and are in 
daily touch with editors in the largest publish- 
ing center in the world. Now it is up to you, 
if you want to sell that story, article or novel. 


Requests for material are coming to us from 
quality and pulp magazines, from publishers of 
novels and books, and from motion picture 
studios. Here is what one producer writes: ‘“‘l 
would prefer a comedy story with the custom- 
ary dramatic touches—a story with a new 
‘gimmick’ or some refreshingly novel idea.” 
Has your story or novel the germ of a good 
motion picture idea? 


10% is our commission to find that market 
and sell for you, if it meets requirements and 
you couldn’t sell it. Our fee is $1 per thou- 
sand words, up to 5,000 words; and 50c per 
thousand thereafter. The minimum fee on one 
manuscript is $3 — and each script should be 
accompanied with return postage. Our help is 
friendly, constructive and professional — and 
faithfully followed leads to sales. After two 
sales, we drop the fee and sell on a straight 
commission basis. . . . We report. promptly. 


We read book-length novels and sell them 
on a 10% commission basis, if found suitable 
for publication or motion picture production. 
On each novel, we require a small fee of $4 for 
our letter of appraisal to the writer. Writers 
should pay the express charges on books and 
novels and send in the small fee. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau Street — Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


“The future belongs to those who prepare for it 
” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author's representative, literary collaborator. 
Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 
CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, Published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, and that latest book, WRITE 
THE SHORT SHORT. 
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Professional 


Established in 1923 


(Approved for Veterans also non-quota Foreign 
tudents) 


Study by mail. Studio lectures, Individual man- 
uscript criticism . . . Personal, directed writ- 
ing. For information write: 


MAREN ELWOOD, Ascent 
6362 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. ( 
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OF BOOKS: 


@We are established general Book 
Publishers. We offer you friendly 
editors and MS readers; able art- 
ists; punctual printers; agents for 
Great Britain and the Continent; 
distribution at home and abroad. 


@If you have a typewritten book MS 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 
words and up) or poetry (book- 
size collections for Contemporary 
Poets Series) —you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that 
it will be read without delay, and 
of course free. Write first if you 
prefer. 

@ If unavailable, your MS will be re- 
turned promptly and carefully. If 
accepted, your book will be pub- 
lished promptly and adequately. 


(Incorporated 1920) 
Dept. A 
370-374 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


THE printers’ ink that was daubed 
on the ten-year-old fingers of Frank 
Wheatley McDonough (photo is by 
Fabian Bachrach) when he carried 
a newspaper route in West Des 
Moines, lowa, proved to be a Biue- 
heard spot—-he was never able to 


wash it off. The summer before 

ENR his last year in high school, where 

he served as advertising manager of 

the school paper for one year, 
Bartlett 

editor-in-chief for two years, he 


helped a local printer establish a new weekly, The 
West Des Moines Booster, which in four years had 
boosted the long- established Express right into the 
new paper's hands. 

During his six years on the Booster, Frank Mc- 
Donough wrote news and editorials, sold advertise- 
ments, wrote copy for them, planned their layouts—- 
and at the same time majored in Merchandising and 
Business Administration at Drake University, frem 
which he received his degree. He is a member of 
Delta Sigma Phi, Sigma Delta Chi, and ts one of the 
editors of The Quill, magazine for writers. editors, 
and publishers. 

Mr. McDonough was only 23 when he became as- 
sistant to the editor of Better Homes and Gardens. 
He was successively associate editor, acting editor, 
and in June, 1938, editor—a dynamic editor, yet a 
warm friend, a leader who gets things done by sug- 
gestion rather than by order-giving. 

A home and family—Jane, his wife, a curly-headed 
eight-year old son, “Mac,” and five-year-old daughter, 
“Joanie” —are his inspiration as editor of an all- 
round “home” magazine, for Better Homes G Gardens 
does not confine itself wholly to building and re- 
modeling and gardening, but carries articles on foods 
and equipment, home management, child care, furnish- 
ing. and decoration. It uses also a limited number of 
general interest articles with appeal to both men and 
women on science, medicine, mental health, family 
telations, social problems, personalities, and the like, 
paying from $25 to $500 apiece, depending on their 
nature. 

As managing editor of the trade journal editorial 
service John and I conducted for so many years, I have 
handled thousands of manuscripts, a high percentage 
of which I had to revise before offering for sale, be- 
cause they “contained a good idea, but...” The 
‘but’ was that they were very, very poorly written, 
very, very monotonously written. Simple declarative 
sentences from start to finish. Never any variety. 
Never a change of pace. Words, words, words, 
smothering the good idea. 

In her article, “Variety Is the Spice of Style,’’ Mar- 
jorie Davidson, of Montrose, Pa., publishers’ proof 
reader, author of “Punctuation and Power,” and ‘The 
Short Short Story.”” shows how. variety in structure can 


N Ye lifeless, dull writing into that which is colorful 


and pulsating. If editors are repeatedly returning 


your submissions with letters that begin, ‘You have 


a good idea, but .. .”, consider the possibility that 
you need a good course in Freshman English! 
vvyv 

“The anatomy of humor, turned loose in a class- 
room, is very naked indeed,”” wrote Robert C. Ruark 
of the Scripps-Howard newspapers, after he had 
visited a ‘gag factory,’ which proved to be the free 
Gagwriters Institute conducted by the National Laugh 
Week Foundation for talented embryo fun writers 
(second semester starts in September and will be held 
Wednesday nights through May—sample scripts for 
the class should be mailed to George Lewis, 347 
Madison Ave., New York.) 

“Neg” Monett (‘From Nags to Gags’) is not a 
graduate of the above school, but he certainly knows 
how to lay bare the ‘‘anatomy of humor,’’ which he 
has been writing since 1937. War, OWI, Army 
Transport Service occupied him for several years; 
then he returned to San Francisco where he wrote a 
daily comedy show for NBC, later moving to CBS 
to write and produce a daily variety show. Next came 
Hollywood and a job as radio director for an agency, 
writing and producing an average of ten shows a 
week. At present he is in Chicago, freelancing, writ- 
ing radio scripts for both networks and agencies. ‘Whe 
picture is by NBC 

You'll remember Raymond MacKendree (“If You 


Don't Have Conflict’) as the writer of 
Stories” in our November, 1946, issue. I liked 
Goldie Capers Smith, “When Friends Come with 


Pcems,”’ because her method of dealing with amateur 
poets is so like mine: She has had poems in 
Saturday Evening Post, Good Housekeeping, Christian 
Herald, and many other magazines, and has two books 
of poems published by the Kaleidograph Press 
(‘Sword of Laughter” is the latest.) Her home is in 
Dallas, Texas. . . . ‘Tips from our Readers” in July 
was so warmly received that we are running the de- 
partment again this month. 

So many queries concerning Hollywood Representa- 
tives, 1528 N. Las Palmas, Hollywood 28, Calif., 
came to the A. & J. that the girls and I decided to see 
how poor a poem would be accepted for setting to 
music. We concocted what we thought was the 
world’s worst in a song possibility and sent it in with 
a hand-written letter which said in part “I just love 
to write poems, and everyone who reads them likes 
them a lot. If only I could get them published, I 
know they would be real popular. This song I wrote 
is based on the experience of a friend of mine during 
the war. . . . If you would like to see other songs I 
have written, I can send you lots more just like this.”’ 

And the poem! Ah, this is the fragile flower of 
sentiment that bloomed under our typewriter keys! 


ALONE 
By Minerva Elliott 


Once in a pale moon 

I thought that I would swoon 

When you held me in your arms 

And quieted my alarms. 

You hugged me and you kissed me 
And you said how you would miss me 
But mow I’m left alone. 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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It makes sense... 


When an editor selects an agen 


- to market his own material, 
you may be sure the agent is a good one. 


Editors work with agents all day long They know which agents are mest market-wise and most 
often turn up with material they want to buy: which agents argue them most often into paying better 
rates for clients; which agents harry them for faster reports — in short, which agents are the hardest-hit- 
ting and _ hardest-working. 

And, although they deal impartially with all agents, (realizing that the purchase of the best scripts at 
all times — regardless of the agent who offers them — is necessary if they are to keep their jobs,) you 
may be sure they select a man on their list of agents-l-respect-most when they turn to their own typewriters 
after office hours, or when they leave their jobs to write full-time. 


These men and women 


1. Edward Doherty, Editorial! Stafl, Liberty Magazine; z. Damon Knight, Associate Editor, Detective Tules, Ace-High Western, et 
(Popular Publications, Inc.); 3. Kenneth Kitch, Managing Editor, Sun-Up and other Wilson publications; 4. L. Jerome Stanton, 
Associate Editor, Air Trails Pictorial and Astounding Science-Fiction (Street and Smith Publications, Inc.) ; 5. Arnold Hane, Asse 
ciate Editor, Bantam Books, Inc.: 6. Robert W. Lowndes, Editor-in-chief, Columbia Publications, Ine. (Super Sports, Crack Detective. 
Famous Western, etc.) 


7. Jo Anne Latta, Editorial Staff, American Fiction Group (Detective Short Stories, Complete Sports, etc.); 8. Julian P. Leggett 
Managing Editor, Science Illustrated; Assistant Managing Editor. Popular Mechanics; 9, Robert Turner, Editorial Staff, Ten Detec- 
tive Aces, Western Aces. etc. (Ace Magazines) 10. Jim Hanyen, Associate Editor, Outdoors; 11. Vincent Lunny, Editorial Staff, 
Montreal Standard; 12. Beatrice Jones, Associate Editor, Argosy. 


are among the thirty-six editors and ex-editors on_the Scott Meredith client-list. 
Services: 

If your material is salable, we'll sell it to the best 
possible markets at best possible rates, and cover sale 
of additional rights through our offices in Hollywood, 
London, and other cities. If your material is unsalable 
as it stands but can be repaired, we'll give you detail- 
by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And 
if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you 
why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid 
— errors in future material. We report within one 
week. 


Terms: 

Professionals: If you have sold $500 worth of fiction 
or articles to national magazines, or one book to a 
major publisher, within the past year, we'll be happy 
to discuss handling your output on straight commis- 
sion basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on 
Canadian sales, and 20% on British and all other 
foreign sales. 

Newcomers: As recompense for working with be: 
parkroom il th heir keen 
Dar pus ginners or newer writers until they earn their kee; 

we through sales, our fee, payable with material sent. 
is one dollar per thousand words and final fraction 
(for example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words) : 


“ minimum fee per script, three dollars. $25 for books 

Of of all lengths. We drop all fees after we make several! 
wy FF sales for new clients. Personal collaboration service 

texts where the agency works with the writer from 

idea through finished script and sale—-by arrange 


ment; information upon request. A stamped, self-ad 
dressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENC 
1650 Broadway New York 19, N. Y 
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VARIETY IS THE 
SPICE OF STYLE 


By MARJORIE DAVIDSON 


A SPEAKER at a recent 
writers’ conference opened one 
of the section meetings with 
this statement: “it would seem 
to me, after reading so many 
manuscripts, that I could well 
suggest to most of you a good, 
old-fashioned course in high 
school Freshman English.” 
What? I thought. Is not that 
an insult to the group who 
had paid to hear such a 
speaker? I glanced quickly 
Instead of mutters and sneers, 

I sensed only fallen jaws. 
Minds were going back to in- 
dividual manuscripts. High hopes had been built on 
them; they were their brain children. And here was 
an author telling them their work wasn't even English! 

I cite this incident only because it reveals once 
again a truth that the average beginner—and even 
sometimes the “hit-and-miss’’ writer—seems so likely 
to overlook. There is still so much “T'll get by” 
chance taken, still so much “‘it’s-as-good-as-I-read-in- 
magazines’ attitude. The fault may lie in the fact that 
the writer doesn’t know that he doesn’t know. 

None of us will deny that when we write we want 
to sell and in order to sell we must please the editor. 
How, then, can we, as writers, judge for ourselves 
the worth of a manuscript? 

If there was ever a pitfall for a writer to avoid, it 
is being style-conscious. The minute one finds him- 
self scrutinizing a particular passage, laboring over it 
in order to give it the proper finesse, he should in all 
probability make one decision then and there—that the 
waste basket is a dandy place for it. 

One cannot write successfully unless he writes nat- 
urally any more than he can write entertainingly if 
he has experienced no emotion about his subject. The 
point, then, is not one of changing from a Dr. Jekyll 
to a Mr. Hyde in your writing; but not to wear out 
one element of style when another little twist might 
add to your smartness of style. 

Someone has wisely said, ‘Variety is not only the 
spice of life; it is the spice of style.’ With that in 
mind, let’s look at some possibilities under our finger- 
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tips that will insure us for all time against monotony 
of sentence pattern. Let's see if we are using every 
possible means of adding sparkle to our writing. Here 
are several opportunities; seize them. 
Opening with a prepositional phrase: 
Tr‘te: The dishes fell to the floor with a clatter. 
Improved: With a clatter the dishes fell to the 
floor. 
Using a nominative absolute: 
Trite: Bill’s leg was torn and bleeding as he 
limped to second base. 
Improved: His leg torn and bleeding, Bill limped 
to second base. 
Opening with a present participle: 
Trite: Bill looked in the direction of his em- 
ployer and blinked back the tears. 
Improved: Looking in the direction of his em- 
ployer, Bill blinked back the tears. 
Infinitive introduction: 
Trite: It was no easy task to describe the scene 
accurately. 
Improved: To describe the scene accurately was 
no easy task. 
Using a parenthetical expression: 
Trite: The tramp slyly surveyed the premises, 
thinking himself unnoticed. 
Improved: The tramp, thinking himself unno- 
ticed. surveyed the premises slyly. 


Making use of direct question: 

Trite: He wondered how it had happened. 

Improved: “How could it have happened?’ he 
asked himself. 

Past participle introduction: 

Trite: Jane was convinced in her own mind that 
she must not fail, and set herself again to 
the unpleasant task. 

Improved: Convinced in her own mind that she 
must not fail, Jane set herself again to the 
unpleasant task. 

Most of us, unfortunately, were taught in grade 
school that “adjectives were words used to describe 
nouns.” In other words, they were the means of 
painting mental pictures, and the more accurately we 
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chose our adjectives the clearer the view our readers 
had of the scene. The truth of the matter 's chat pic- 
ture-painting power lies not with the adjective but 
with the verb. Skilful verb selection makes possible, 
not only a visual, but an auditory or sometimes other 
sensory experience for the reader. For instance, how 
much sharper the edge is to slammed than to shut; 
groped than felt; pounced than leaped. Notice how 
complete an impression one has when he reads merely 
this sentence: ‘‘Vigorously, like a half-starved hound, 
Jim bolted his food.’’ Those who have read Marjorie 
Rawlings’ “The Yearling’ will probably recall the 
scene where old Slewfoot, the bear, was attacked by 
the two dogs. Notice in that passage how skilfully 
she chose her verbs to insure vividness: 


“When he turned his back for further retreat, 
Julia nipped at his flanks and Rip rounded him 
to spring for his shaggy throat. He slashed at 
them with great curved claws. He backed away. 
Rip swung behind him and sank his teeth in a 
leg. Slewfoot squealed shrilly. He wheeled with 
the swiftness of a hawk and raked the bulldog 
to him.” 

The more specific the word we select to denote ac- 
tion, the more emotion we exert on our readers. 


Probably no single mechanical feature of writing 
glares more sharply before the eyes of an editor than 
faulty or inconsistent punctuation. Too often the 
writer is so absorbed with thoughts and words that 
he loses sight of the fact that marks of punctuation 
are traffic signals for those thoughts. We would deem 
it pretty hazardous to drive through a crowded city 
street without depending upon the customary signals; 
likewise, we simply cannot ignore punctuation without 
risking retarding the reader's progress, and incident- 
ally, the editor's estimate of the material. 

Surprisingly the semicolon or quotation mark js 
often the last and least consideration of the would-be 
writer. Nine times out of ten he places a period out- 
side a quotation mark, a practice, if one only realized 
it, that can never be done. Too few writers know 
the power of so simple a mark as the comma; for 
instance, that its presence can indicate the omission of 
as many as three words, resulting in far more effec- 
tive sentences. Frequently, too, we find writers whose 
material is literally peppered with dashes, yet you 
couldn’t pin them down to an explanation for one of 
their uses. 

Study the rules of punctuation. Have a reason for 
every mark you insert in your articles and stories. Be 
consistent. Don’t guess. 

Granted, if our writing is to have snap and color, 
if we are to convince or entertain without semblance 
of bookishness, we must write in a language-that flows 
easily. We must make the reader feel comfortable and 
talk as he talks. One can heed the rules of good gram- 
matical usage and stil] stick to the level of free-and- 
easy colloquial English. 

There are, however, certain functional principles, 
the use or misuse of which may mean “foul ball’’ in 
the writing game. Among the most common gram- 
matical errors, according to editors, are constructions 
like these: 

She, not her sisters, was invited. (The verb 
agrees with the positive subject, not the neg- 
ative.) 

Everyone had taken Ais place in the auditorium. 
(Not their; most indefinite pronouns are singu- 
lar.) Bill felt bad about the mistake. (Not 
badly; use predicate adjectives always after such 
verbs as taste, smell, sound, feel, become, seem, 
look, etc.). 


“A PICTURE IN A FRAME” 


By Marjorie Davidson 


By all means, when preparing a manuscript for 
submission, plan with precision. Pretend, if you 
will, that it’s a picture in a frame. The quality of 
the ‘‘picture’’ will depend upon the quality of the 
paper on which the work is done. The ‘‘frame’’ 
should be a margin of at least one inch. See that 
arrangement in spacing is in good taste, your name 
and address in upper left corner, and the number 
of words indicated in the upper right. 

Although many well-known writers in the past 
have not typed their manuscripts, it is almost im- 
perative today. One should by all means hire his 
material prepared for him, if he cannot type him- 
self. Leave a margin of at least two inches above 
the title, and double space. After each mark of 
punctuation within a sentence, skip a space, and 
following each mark of punctuation after a sen- 
tence, skip two spaces. Work for simplicity always. 
Make your manuscript easy on the eyes. 


He wasn’t sure who you thought was guilty of 
the theft. (Not whom; who is subject of was.) 
It is I who am to blame (Not are or is; discard 
who and test the sentence. ) 
Though an abundance of flowers and gifts Jay all 
about her, she was none the happier. (Not /aid; 
Jay is past tense of /7e, meaning to recline or rest.) 
The Dutch shoe is different from ours. (Not 
than; use than in comparisons, not contrasts. ) 
Either his hat or shoes are lost. (The verb 
agrees with the nearer subject word whether 
plural or singular.) 
When Jane was in high school, her mother died. 
(Not “When in high school, her mother died.” 
Improper omission of words distorts the mean- 
ing.) 
She couldn't help pitying him as he lay there. 
(Not “She couldn't help dat pity him.” Avoid 
using but with another negative word.) 
Perfection in the use of English and punctuation 
won't cause an impossible story to be accepted, but, 
by creating an instant favorable impression, it can 
catch the editor's interest and tip the balance in favor 
as he starts to read. 


“How does it feel to have your first book pub- 
lished?” 
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By NEGLEY MONETT 


| FROM NAGS TO GAGS 


IT all started about four 
years ago when the boss broke 
up our daily stud poker game, 
cutting off my only source of 
additional income. At first, I 
tried twiddling my thumbs, 
but that didn’t bring in a 
sou, so a bit of change was 
placed on the nags. Horses, | 
discovered, can’t be shuffled 
like cards, and I lost. 

Along about the time I was 
contemplating larceny, a syn- 
dicate cartoonist stumbled into 
the editorial rooms. Introduc- 
tions over, we got down to 
some good old newspaper talk... . 

“Who's the blonde babe on the reception desk?” 
the cartoonist drooled. 

“She used to be a brunette, but she dyed,” I 
cracked. 

He didn’t laugh, and I was thinking darkly that 
he had no sense of humor. Then I forgot about his 
sense of humor, because he was waving a five-buck 
check under my nose. 

“Careful,”” he warned. “The ink is still wet.” 

“For me?” I choked. 

“For you.” 

“For what?” 

“For that gag about the brunette’s dying.” 

In the next two days I whipped out a mean ninety- 
three gags—I still have eighty-four of them, and it 
makes me gag to think about it. 

My first false step on the road to gag-writing was 
toward a book store where I bought a stack of joke 
books. My typewriter took a beating then, while my 
brain spun in fevered frenzy, picturing golden homes, 
blonde-filled swimming pools, speedy Cadillacs, and 
diamond-studded sheets. Ninety-three gags in two 
days! At five bucks a gag, that meant more than a 
thousand cranberries a week. I even shot out and 
bought a watch so I could tell how much I was 
making each minute. The jeweler can show you the 
gray hairs he grew trying to collect for that watch. 

It wasn’t that easy. Eleven of those initial gags 
came out of my head instead of the joke books, and 
nine of that eleven sold. Not one of the old gags out 
of the joke books so much as brought back a good 
word. Actually, they caused me no little embarrass- 
ment. I kept the letters for ego-deflators. Here is one 
of them ... . 

Dear Joe Miller: 

I heard you were defunct, but I guess 1 heard 
wrong—it's your gags that have died, and they are 
now beginning to smell! 

Luckily, there were other cartoonists, so I threw 
my joke books away and turned to quality instead of 
quantity, stressing originality. Old jokes don’t sell! 

The tools of the gag-writing trade are: (1) a type- 
writer; (2) two notebooks; (3) some 3x5 cards; 
(4) stamped envelopes; and (5) gray matter. 

Gags, like stories, go out time and again, selling 
the second time perhaps, or maybe the fifteenth; but, 
as long as the gag is original and funny, it sells 
eventually. 


Negley Monett 
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‘let’s take animals... 


When a cartoonist likes a gag, he puts a note in 
the return envelope, along with the rejected gags, 
telling you he’s holding such-and-such a numbered 
gag. Holding a gag doesn’t mean he will sell it, but 
there’s a very good chance that he might. He's in 
the business of selling cartoons, and he knows the 
market for them. I’ve had very few gags held that 
weren't sold sooner or later. 

The payment is generally by arrangement. Some 
of the top-notch cartoonists pay a flat fee, while 
others pay a percentage. The percentage payment 
seems to be the most common practice, and 20% is 
the average. That means you'll get approximately $5 
per gag, but you may get as high as ten and as low 
as two. 

Always remember that cartoonists are honest guys, 
and you should trust them. In the event a cartoonist 
to whom you've formerly submitted a certain gag 
should come out with a similar one shortly after re- 
turning yours marked “oldie,” don’t throttle him, nor 
call him a crook. He submitted that gag five months 
ago in the rough to the magazine. Other gag writers, 
you must remember, can dream up the identical gag 
idea. 

For example, the market was flooded with gags 
on the various features of the new ball-point pens a 
short time ago, and I had concocted a gag where a 
deep-sea diver with a pen in his hand was talking to 
a mermaid at the bottom of the sea. The diver was 
saying: “‘And it writes for months without refilling!’ 
The basis of the gag being, of course, the advertised 
statement that the pen would write under water. I 
was too late, however, because another freelancer 
beat me to the punch with his idea of a man stand- 
ing under a shower. The caption was: “Well, 
whataya know, it does write under water!” 

While in the mood to think of pens, I recalled the 
Eversharp slogan that Bob Hawk repeats continuously 
on the radio. From this slogan I made a switch gag, 
which, you'll soon discover, is the fastest-selling type. 
My gag, which I sold to Dick Turner, was: 

SCENE: Radio announcer talking to contestant as he 
hands him a fountain pen. 

ANNOUNCER: ‘Guaranteed not for a year, not for 
life, but for thirty days!” 

Dick took the gag line, but changed the scene -to 
that of a street-hawker selling pens—a definite im- 
provement. 

e 

It’s easy to think of gag lines if you start your 
brain off on the right track. Some gag-writers carry 
a notebook and jot down every funny thing they see 
or hear. I tried that, but it was too much work—and 
besides, some gal’s husband thought I was writing 
notes to his lady-love. 

Maybe to you it'll sound like a hard job, but the 
way I dream up gags is fun for me. I have a list of 
subjects; i.e., automobile, restaurant, circus, politics, ° 
ghosts, home, kids, lovers, cops and robbers, animals, 
weddings, etc. I take one of these subjects—well, 
a dog. What is there about 
a dog that’s common knowledge? A dog has fleas, a 
barking dog doesn’t bite, a dog is a man’s best friend. 

Hold it! We'll use that—a dog is a man’s best 
friend. So we work on the best friend angle. What 
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does a best friend mean to a man? You see, we're 
working on the unusual, so we bring in the man now 
to replace the dog; we'll throw the dog in later. 

O. K., a best friend could be the best man at a 
wedding. So we'll explore that—a man is getting 
married, and a dog stands beside him, while one of 
the spectators in the front row remarks: ‘They say 
that’s his best friend.” Let’s reject that one. It’s far 
too obvious. 

We give the gag the switcheroo, and come up with: 

SCENE: Dog opening door to admit a collie. A man 
sits calmly in the background. 

Doc: “Come on in, Lassie—I want you to meet my 
best friend.” 

As I've mentioned, the switch gag is the best 
seller. For this type, you can take any normal, every- 
day event; something you've seen in the past may 
help, as it did with me. Our ship had just pulléd into 
Panama, and two of the crew, two boys who were 
aboard a ship for the first time in their lives, went 
ashore and had their chests tattooed. 

I recalled this uninteresting incident two years 
later, and it paid off. The gag was: 

SCENE: Tough sailor talking to proprietor of tat- 
tooing shop. The sailor is pointing to a big anchor 
in his hand. 

SAILCR: “That's what J said—tattoo a man on it!” 

As you can see hurror is the unexpected. You have 
to sock the reader between the eyes with the last 
thing in the world he anticivates. Take any form of 
humor—radio vaudeville =magazine—and you'll find 
the urexpected. Analyze a few magazines yourself. 

There are other types of gags that seldom, if ever, 
sell, and it’s best to waste no time on them. For ex- 
ample, there's the pun. It's bcen said that the lowest 
form of humor is the pun, and editors believe that. 
Nevertheless. these sometimes sell. In fact, in a late 
issue of Collier's there's a cartoon by Adolph Schus 
showing a meek little man and his powerful wife 
entering a kitchen where the sink is piled high with 
dishes. The man says: “Tonight you wash, and I'll 
gripe!’ True, this is the unexpected, but it’s still a 
pun—the only one in the magazine. by the way. 

Some gags gags that have knocked me into tearful 
gales of laughter. have failed to click completely; 
while others, gags that seemed slightly sour, sold the 
first time out. 

One of my pets, a gag that has made the rounds 
unsuccessfully is: 

SCENE: Banged-up man with steering wheel dan- 
gling from his hand talks to St. Peter at Pearly Gates. 

Man: “IT didn’t know I was loaded!” 

Current events are an elastic and varied source of 
material, as can readily he seen by the flood of 
housing-shortage cartoons. Always keep in mind, 
however, that your gag may not appear for months, 
so you should select a current subject that will be as 
fresh next Christmas as it is today; e.g., the atom 
bomb, the streamlined car, labor trouble, politics. 

You may draw on the holidays, the seasons, or the 
anniversaries for your ideas, but be sure you do it 
well enough in advance. Write your Labor Day gags 
in March, about Columbus in April, about Thanks- 
giving in May, and Christmas and New Year's in 
June. 

Another type gag that seldom sells to editors is 
the off-color gag, and, if this type is your specialty, 
nightclub entertainers pay big money for that par- 
ticular variety. 

My filing system may not be of the best, but it 
keeps me straight. I write my original gags on a 
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sheet of loose-leaf notebook paper, numbering the 
pages consecutively. After I’ve filled a page or two, 
I number the gags according to the classification under 
which they fall. This, I believe, is a psychological 
point. Gags are not numbered in order, and cartoon- 
ists cannot tell if you are sending them No. 768 two 
months after you sent them No. 792. 

In my system, the general classification ‘‘animals”’ 
comes under A, “cestaurants” is under B, ‘‘circus”’ is 
under C, ete. Under each classification, incidentally, 
the numbers do come in order. If I have numbers in 
the animal section up to 499, I number the next 
animal gag A-500. Then, in the alphabetical note- 
book, I enter the page number of the original gag. 
I'm finished with the loose-leaf page after I retype 
the gag on a 3x5 card—until I sell the gag, and | 
find myself curious to know which one has sold. 

In addition, | enter a symbol representing the car- 
toonist to whom the gag has been sent in the alpha- 


* betical notebook. When the gag comes back, I place 


an X after the symbol, or, if the cartoonist tells me 
the gag is an “oldie,” I place an 0, and the gag 
doesn't go out again. My notebook, therefore, looks 
something like this: 
ANIMALS (A) 

No. Page 

261 983 TXUXNY ADH 

The H means the last cartoonist on the list, D, has 
held that particular gag. When he sends me a check, 
I'll circle the H and put the date of sale. On the 
rear of my notebook, incidentally, I have a list of the 
symbols and the names of the cartoon'sts for whom 
the symbols stand. 

Now the card that goes to the cartoonists looks 
like this: 

Negley Monett 

Frankfort, Michigan 

SCENE: Three little kittens in junk yard looking 

at broken strings on violin. 
ONE KITTEN: (with Shakespearian pose): “Alas, 
poor Yorick!"’ 


A-261 


There are many markets for gags, and they can be 
divided into three classifications: (a) the cartconists 
themselves; (b) magazines; (c) syndicates. 

The cartoonists’ names may be taken from their 
contributions in the current issues of magazines, and 
they may be addressed in care of the Comic Art Editor 
at the magazine from which you obtained their names. 

As for magazines, Collier's does not buy gag ideas, 
but The New Yorker does. There are many other 
magazines, of course, but you'll have to weed them 
out yourself—I prefer working directly with the car- 
toonists. 

e 

Of the syndicates, Art Paul's Laughs Unlimited, 
276 W. 43rd St., New York City, gives the fastest 
turn-over. In addition to. paying 25%, Art pays a 
bonus of $10 for each ten gags sold. 

The best way to deal with other syndicates is to 
write to them and request the names and addresses of 
cartoonists buying freelance material. A_ list of 
syndicates may be found in The Author & Journalist 
for May, 1947. 

Try your hand at gag-writing, and you'll find you 
can make money while having fun. Always remem 
ber to enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
when you send your brain children out, and then the 
cartoonist won't start out by thinking your gags are 
someone else’s brats for whom he has to supply the 
carfare home. Good luck! 


The Author & Journalis: 
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CON FLICT 


YOU may have a bevy of likable characters, a 
captivating background, a unique theme, and a read- 
able style, but unless you have conflict also, you do 
not have a substantial story except for the small 
quality magazines which are primarily interested in an 
elaborated character dossier, a mood, or even a chain 
of words euphonically strung together. Conflict makes 
the story; in extreme cases, it is the story itself. Con- 
flict is trouble and if you don’t provide it for your 
fictional protagonists, you will provide it for yourself 
by collecting an unwanted assortment of rejection slips. 

“I know a story must*have competitive factions,” 
a tyro writer protested disgustedly when I recently 
attributed his failure to lack of conflict. “The course 
of true love must not run smoothly. If Jane is to win 
over Sadie, Sadie mustn't be a weakling anyone can 
shove around. Chet might become a big baseball star 
but not without a lot of effort.” 


I nodded approval and taking one of my friend's 
rejects, I tried to point out that although he knew 
something of the rules of conflict, he did not ade- 
quately apply them in his story. It was about a young 
wife who longed to spend a vacation at a beach be- 
cause the man who had jilted her would be there with 
his bride and she wished to convince him she wasn’t 
carrying a torch. The woman’s husband, on_ the 
other hand, preferred a vacation in the mountains 
where he had lived as a boy. 

Conflicting forces, of course. 

In the last two paragraphs, the wife, previously 
portrayed as selfish, suddenly becomes noble, packs 
the suitcases and heads for the mountains with her 
husband. 

A professional could have taken the same basic 
situation and made it into an acceptable yarn by 
heightening the suspense which is just another way of 
saying conflict. He would: have determined the 
answers to questions such as these: 

Do the men know each other? (My friend didn’t 
tell.) If so, what does the husband think of the man 
who did the jilting? What does the jilter think of the 
other man? Why did the woman marry the other 
man? How long had she known him? And does she 
know the woman who married the man? What sort 
of person is the other woman? Does she know what 
has happened? Was the jilting justifiable? (Many 
times it is.) 

Regardless of how the professional would have 
satisfied these questions, we are confident he would 
not have permitted the solution of the problem to 
hinge upon anything as tenuous, as unlikely, as an 
abrupt change in plans for which the reader was com- 
pletely unprepared. When a character acts out of char- 
acter, the story loses its sincerity, its naturalness, its 
illusion of reality. 

Today we are hearing a great deal about the trend 
toward the story evolved from character conception. 
We take a protagonist, imbue him with traits of both 
a positive and a negative nature, and psychoanalyze 
him so thoroughly we'll know what he eats for break- 
fast and what color socks he wears. In time he will 
suggest the story action to us. Actually it is a trend 
only in that the small fry among us—and our name 
is legion—are beginning in desperation to emulate 


But what happens ? 
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IF YOU DONT HAVE 


By RAYMOND MacKENDREE 


the method used by the truly fine story-spinners. These 
writers will take Ordinary Joe and make him so 
extraordinary, so intensely human and sympathetic, 
the reader is immediately concerned over what is going 
to happen to him. 

But this story Joe isn't going to sins an easy time 
by any means. He’s going to get himself into thick 
water. The writer will see to that. Maybe Joe wants 
something so badly he'll stake his entire future upon 
a single plunge. Should he fail, he may find himself 
behind the eight ball for the rest of his life. Or per- 
haps someone gets into Joe’s head so annoyingly, be 
plans to bump him off. Or he may fall for the one 
girl he knows he cannot marry. 

When the average beginner is told to start with a 
character and let him suggest the story, he generally 
comes up with a plotless sketch rather than a dramatic 
impact. His Joe may try for something but if he fails, 
it isn’t of any great consequence. This Joe is as boring 
as his counterpart who sits next to you on the bus 
and makes you listen to his monotonous account of 
the trouble he’s having at the plant or with his 
mother-in-law. There’s no glamour in him, little con- 
flict, or distinguishing qualities. The man in the 
street is a good story character only when the world, 
for a time at least, seems to revolve about him. 

It takes strong characters to make a strong story. 
Your Aunt Bess may intrigue you because she has 
been an invalid for a great many years and yet man- 
ages to smile, but five will give you ten, the average 
reader won't be interested in Auntie. She's too much 
like a placid stream, singing an admirable, bright lit- 
tle melody. You can make her intriguing to others, 
however, by producing sharp conflicts within her life. 
Force her to make a decision which will affect her and 
several she loves. If she decides one way, someone is 
going to be hurt and badly. If she decides the opposite 
way, someone else is going to be hurt and equally as 
badly. So Aunt Bess, acting in character, does the 
only thing a person like her can possibly do under 
the circumstances even though the reader wasn't at 
first sure which decision was the proper one, and then 
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his mind made up. he feared that Aunt Bess, capable 
though she be, is going to make a mess of everything. 

You produce conflicts, you see. not only for your 
story people but also for your readers. 

“Joyce Henderson glanced up from her typewriter 
and heaved despairingly. The conversational ball her 
story characters had bounced back and forth had at 
first seemed witty and even distinctive but now it was 
all flat and void. In the rext room. two-year-old Peter 
Wales was agonizing to the top of his voice, and had 
done so since early morning. And as though these 
weren't enough for her to contend with, Dennie Cald- 
well had showed up, no longer casual but demanding. 
This time it must be a definite ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ ”’ 

That's the start of miy story “Background for Real- 
ity’ which appeared in S1. Anthony Messenger. Joyce 
revards herself as “‘not so important but not exactly a 
nobody, either.” She loves Peter, an orphan, and 
wants to adopt him. She loves Dennis, too, but if 
she marries him, Peter must go. Dennis doesn’t want 
any children except his own. So she convinces him 
that Peter would seem like his own if he only tries? 
No, not that way. She had to accept one and reject 
the other but not until I knew Joyce well enough did 
I know which one would win out. There’s another 


WHEN FRIENDS COME WITH POEMS 


ANY writer who has had considerable verse pub- 
lished is accustomed to having people approach some- 
what shyly and say, “Il wonder if you'd mind reading 
some verses I've written. Maybe you can tell me if 
they are any good.” And any writer who remembers 
his own early efforts will gladly take time out to 
read the verses. 

Sometimes they show much promise. Sometimes by 
no stretch of the imagination do they show anything 
except the yearning of a soul for self-expression. 

Not long ago a young woman telephoned me with 
such a request. I invited her to come to see me and 
bring her poem—she had written only one. When 
she came, she was young and pretty, a country girl 
who had married at seventeen, and now at twenty-two 
had two babies. Her husband worked at a mechanic's 
job, and in order to help accumulate money for the 
farm home they both wanted, she worked at night as 
cleaning woman for an office building in the city. 

Her poem was a religious one. There was nothing 
striking about it. It had come to her, she said, one 
day as she stood at the ironing board. It was deeply 
and sincerely religious, though it was expressed as 
a girl with only a grammar-schoo] education would 
write. She wanted to have it set to music. She had 
been in correspondence with a couple of people who 
had advertised for poems to set to music—at a price. 
What could I tell her? 

First of all, I told her to be wary about spending 
her money—and even more wary about signing any 
contracts which might obligate her for money. I sug- 
gested that she show her poem to her minister and see 
if he could not find a musician in the church who 
would set it to music for her. Perhaps it might be 
sung in her own church. 

I gave her a text-book on poetry, an easily under- 
stood one, and a stack of old poetry magazines. I 
told her there was much to learn, but that if she 
really wanted to write she should learn to do it her 
very best. 

A successful lawyer sent me some of his secretly 
written poems for criticism. They had good subject 
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man in it, too. And there’s conflict between him and 
Joyce. There always must be conflict. 

“She watched him helplessly, feeling his condem- 
nation. ‘Listen,’’ she cried, ‘don’t get the idea I'm 
just ornamental. I work for my living.’ 

“"Do you?’ He said it only one shade short of 
contempt. ‘What do you do? Twiddle your thumbs ?’ 

“She saw a chance in that. She said, ‘I twiddle my 
thumbs and my fingers, too. I’m a writer.’ ” 

The editorial blurb used with the story suggested 
the nature of the plot. “She was trying to play fairy 
godmother for everybody and then she got wise to her 
heart.” 

The blurb which appeared over my story “Some of 
the Answers” in “Young People's Weekly’ also hints 
at the conflict the protagonist must face. ‘They were 
always asking him, ‘Arlie, if you were 1, would you 
do this--or that?” And Arlie usually had the right 
answer. Then, one day, he had to ask himself a 
similar question.” 

Create a character who must make a momentous 
decision. Produce conflicts within him, conflicts with- 
out. When you do, you're getting at the heart of 
drama. You'll be touching the reader’s pulsc. You 
may be touching the editor’s check. 


By GOLDIE CAPERS SMITH 


matter, but he is an elderly man and they were ex- 
pressed in language outworn today. His background 
of education is excellent, but he has never studied 
poetry technique. I criticized some minor flaws in his 
verse and suggested further study. 

From these and countless like experiences, I have 
worked out a plan for beginning poets, recommend- 
ing several things I believe to be helpful. They have 
been helpful to me. An aspiring poet, I believe. 
should verer be discouraged. His writing is in re- 
sponse to a need, the urge to express himself. It 1s 
vital that he should do so. This seems to me to be 
the best advice I can give: 

Get a good text-book, a simple one. and study it. 
This will cover rhythm, meter, verse forms with ex- 
amples. It will give the basic methods for verse writ- 
ing. 

Read a great deal of poetry, good poetry. Get a 
good poetry anthology—your public library can sup- 
ply this—and read what the best poets have written. 
Be sure there are good modern poets included. 

Take a poetry magazine or two to learn what other 
aspiring poets are writing, and how they are handling 
their material. 

Read some of the writers’ magazines—your public 
library can supply these, too—because most of them 


(Continued on Page 26) 


APOTHEOSIS 
By Cy Lance 


To all our kind she is endeared. 

She's never stapled, stamped or smeared ; 
She's never rumpled, never clipped 

A single returned manuscript. 

Oh, she’s the leader of her class, 

My favorite No-Pin Up Jass. 


The Author & Journalist 
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TIPS FROM OUR READERS 


FACTS INTO SEASONAL FEATURES 
By MONTGOMERY MULFORD 


IF THERE had been radio quiz programs twenty 
to twenty-five years ago, a certain child prodigy of 
those days, now doing missionary work in the Far 
East, would probably have won most of the prizes. 
The young man steeped himself in all sorts of facts; 
was a veritable walking-encyclopedia. 

But it didn’t get him anywhere. He might tell you 
that May 1 was the day Admiral Dewey steamed into 
Manila, which led to the liberation in 1898-99 of the 
Philippines. Or he could tell you that after a gladia- 
torial contest runners forthe Emperor Nero brought 
snow from the mountains which his cooks flavored 
with honey, juices and pulps of fruit to make a sort 
of “ice cream.” And anyone hearing of these things, 
at least today, would invariably emit the customary 
“So what?" 

But with a little research, a group of events about 
May, or other facts about ice cream, can easily be 
found. All right, then, we may have a page of events 
on the month of May or about ice cream. 

These are filed. Just before the month of May 
comes around, why not slant a feature on the month? 
“May A Month of Big Deeds—A Glance At History 
Shows” became the two-lined head for such an article 
which appeared under the writer's byline. Then lift 
from the files those facts about ice cream, and begin 
a story with these words: “Ice cream has become so 
popular that Americans take it for granted that it is 
a native dish. As the weather becomes warmer and 
ice cream sales increase. few of us realize that the 
ice cream we enjoy was known more than 1800 years 
ago, and is not an American discovery.” And go on 
from there, with your facts. 

That story was also published, under the rather 
facetious title of “Nero, The Fiddler, Invented Ice 
Cream.” 

Both these were Saturday-page features in the 
Buffalo Evening News, May 3 and 10, 1947. 

In other words, unless you are prepared to make 
a career of winning quiz programs, your knowledge 
of odd facts is worthless unless they can be used. I 
have a library of facts, useless until I gather a group, 
make an article and then slanting it seasonally, place 
it in season somewhere, to tie up with the times. 
That makes the feature. 

I have even made a feature on “Saturday Off,” 
telling facts which show that a Saturday half-holiday 
started as far back as the 10th century in England! 
My facts are woven into a most unusual little feature 
—facts which otherwise lie buried in a reference book 
under a long article under “Saturday.” These facts 
are all so-what until they are put into a feature and 
slanted for a season and then sold for a seasonal 
feature. 

There are millions (yes!) of stray facts which can 
be found and filed and forgotten until a seasonal 
time when some of them, brought together, make a 
timely feature. That's how I get acceptances for many 
of my own. 

You'd be surprised what features will sell if you 
play with facts in this, the proper (and seasonal) 
manner. Then facts are more than mere fillers; and 
worth more than mere fillers because, in array, and 
told seasonally, they can become the background of a 
teally attractive feature. And they're read. 
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THE WORTH OF WORDS 
By JACK D. WALDRON 


LEWIS E. LAWES tells of a convict who came to 
Sing Sing and was being questioned about his capa- 
bilities. Visioning a soft job for himself, he answered 
brightly, “I am a linguist, sir. I speak fourteen 
languages."" The warden glanced at him sharply and 
answered, “No good. We speak only English here, 
and damn little of that!” 

It may sound contradictory to say that a writer, 
whose very stock in trade is words, should use as few 
of them as possible. When an editor says, “We pay 
a dime a word,” he doesn’t mean that he is literally 
paying money for words. If he were, anyone could 
earn money this easy way, because all of us can write 
words, and many non-writers have more extensive 
vocabularies than those who write. 

Then what is the answer? What is this priceless 
ingredient, which editors want more than they want 
their money? 

The thing editors want most is an /dea. If a writer 
doesn’t have a sound idea before he sits down to his 
typewriter, he should wait until one crystallizes, be- 
cause the idea will not result from word juggling. It 
must be there first. As a matter of fact, words, as 
such, are valueless. Their sole purpose is to convey 
ideas, and if there were a means of conveying thoughts 
without words, we should dispense with them. 

I am writing this primarily for those who have a 
great deal of schooling, and somehow have gained 
the notion that a good vocabulary alone will enable 
them to write successfully. The trouble is with many 
such hopefuls (and I do mean to speak sympathetical- 
ly), they have been taught how to say things, but 
they have been taught little that is worth saying. They 
clutter up pages with clever words which say little, 


The first row is used copies at half price — the 
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words in such profusion that they obscure any germ of 
an idea that may be present. 

Many great authors, like Thomas Wolfe, are col- 
lege bred, but their academic training brightened their 
ideas rather than dulling them. On the other hand 
are authors like Charles Carson, whose schooling was 
so lacking that he was denied admittance in a State 
university, yet in his writings he drives to a point with 
precision and impact. This is because his fund of 
ideas is greater than his vocabulary of words, and he 
uses as few of the latter as possible. 

Authors are people from all walks of life. They 
are men and women, young and old, rich and poor, 
aristocrats and bums. .They have but ove thing in 
common—they are all imbued with ideas. There are 
some who handle words with ease; there are others 
who find words almost impossible, but they succeed 
because the thought they want to project is clear. 

Naturally, we have occasionally the literary freaks 
like Gertrude Stein, who have nothing to say and in- 
sist On saying it as annoyingly as possible. Literary 
critics could not attack Stein, because nobody knew 
what she was talking about, so they said she had 
created a new school in literature. No critic ever 
quotes one of her ‘deas. They quote only such gib- 
berish as, ‘A rose is a rose is a rose,” which they all 
agree doesn’t mean anything. But few of us have 
éither the temerity or luck to get by on novelty alone. 
Hence, we must have something to say. 

When I was in France during the recent interna- 
tional altercation, I learned that a bomber is a handy 
thing to have around when you want to rub out a 
spot like Hamburg or Berlin, But a bomber itself, or 
a fleet of them, will not destroy a city. It’s the cargo 
it bears that does the trick, which makes the plane 
only as important as the TNT in the bombs it carries. 
In writing, your words are bombers designed to carry 
ideas; the ideas are your TNT. When a bomb strikes 
a target. something happens. When an idea strikes an 
editorial desk, something likewise happens. It ignites 
the editor’s imagination and he buys your manuscript. 
- for the words alone but for the weight of your 
ideas. 


CUT IT DOWN 
By LAURA GREENWOOD 


“Cut It Down! Those are irritating words. But 
we know we must obey the order if the editor who 
says them is to give our offering a place on his printed 
pages. 

One can, however, accomplish the operation quite 
easily without omitting anything of importance, and 
in the doing will doubtless strengthen the article or 
story and give it much more vitality. ; 

My method is to make each page yield its quota 
of words to the scalpel. If there are twenty pages in 
a manuscript, and it is five hundred words too long. 
I try to delete twenty-five words from each page. 

Following are a few examples of such reduction 
from a story of mine which had received the editorial 
injunction: “Too long-——cut it down!” 

In one place I had said, “He consoled himself 
with the belief that once the new system was estab- 
lished, he would enjoy the comfort of a_ perfectly 
conducted home.” I cut this to “He comforted him- 
self with the prospect of a perfectly conducted home,” 
which, with the context, told exactly the same thing 
in twelve fewer words. 

In another place I used thirty-five words to explain 
that the housework had been finished before a certain 
thing was undertaken. I saved nineteen words by 
saying, “True, inside the farmhouse everything was 
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as spotless and orderly as Martha’s hands could make 
it." IT lost some local color, but this had not been 
really essential to the story. 

“Where he could see it easily’’ became “in plain 
view’-—three words instead of six. ‘Food for their 
breakfast, dinner and supper’ was reduced to “food 
for all day’’—three more words eliminated. “You 
haven't been over in a long time’’—eight words— 
was changed to “You haven't been over lately’’—five 
words. 

I did this all through my story, and reduced it to 
the desired length without leaving out a single entire 
paragraph. Careful study of sentence construction 
revealed many ways of shortening without losing 
anything of value. Often, a different paragraph be- 
ginning eliminated several words. 

Maybe those writers who have already won fame 
can get away with padding, but the majority of us 
will achieve more success by cutting down. 


A NEW SLANT ON SLANTING 
By JEAN COWLES 


ALL readers of farm journals are not farmers; 
detective magazines are devoured by many quiet 
looking home-makers; women’s publications are 
often read by men; and the housekeeping type of 
periodical often has no appeal whatever to house- 
keepers. 

This was impressed upon me while I was wait- 
ing for an appointment with a hairdresser in a 
small mountain resort town where I was vacation- 
ing. This woman had her beauty parlor in her 
own home, and, while I waited there, I looked 
around for something to read. All I found in the 
living room was The Rural New Yorker. As this 
home was in the center of the town, with only a 
small back yard, it was obvious that these people 
were not farmers. 

I once had occasion to go to the apartment of 
a local policeman in the suburban town where | 
live. His living room table was covered with 
copies of The Country Gentleman. 

These two discoveries led my thoughts back to 
the winter when I had pushed a cart of books and 
magazines through the wards of a city hospital. 
There I was often surprised and amused to see the 
selections made by some of the patients. Many 
quiet, middle-aged women asked for the detective 
stories. Men often picked out the women’s maga- 
zines, and plenty of adults, both men and women, 
wanted to read the comic books which we usually 
think of as slanted to children. 

The reading rooms of the public library, trains, 
and busses offer plenty more information along 
this line. If you will look over peoples’ shoulders 
to see what they are reading, you will discover 
that it does net pay to be too hard and fast in this 
business of “slanting.” 
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SUSPICION WITHOUT LAWSUIT, 
PLEASE! 


By LUCRETIA PENNY 


Your characters are fictional. 

In prefaces you swear it, 

But let a reader say, “Of course!” 
And see how well you bear it. 


The Author & Journalist 
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FOR LITERARY WORKERS—PUBLISHED QUARTERLY 
SEPTEMBER, 1947 


_The Handy Market List offers, in brief, convenient form, the information of importance to writers concerning 
periodical markets. Constant vigilance is exercised to keep this quarterly list accurate and up-to-date; it is appreciated 


when readers call our attention to errors or omissions. 


The magazines are grouped under classifications designed to 


assist the writer in locating the markets for specific types of material. A few abbreviations are enrployed. M-20 means 


monthly, 20 cents a copy; 2-M, twice monthly; W, weekly; Q, quarterly. Figures indicate preferred word limits. 
indicates payment on acceptance or shortly after; ‘‘Pub.’’ indicates payment shortly before or after publication. 


“Ace.” 
When 


specific word rates are not given, “first-class rates”’ indicates a general average around 5 cents a word or better; “‘good 
rates,’’ around 1 cent a word; “fair rates,’’ around % cent a word. The parenthetical statement following title of 


magazine indicates the banner or name of publishing house; “‘S. & S.’”’ stands for Street & Smith. 


“*Macfadden”’ for 


Macfadden Publishing Co., etc. The notation ‘‘Slow’’ or ‘‘Unsatisfactory” is a warning that delays or non-payment for 


material have been reported by contributors. 


It should be obvious that The Author & Journalist can assume no respon- 


sibility for the periodicals here listed, but merely publishes the available information for the guidance of readers. Sub- 
mitted manuscripts shéuld always be accompanied by return postage—preferahlv by stamped, addressed return envelopes 


—and copies should be retained as insurance against loss. 


A—GENERAL LIST 


STANDARD PERIODICALS—A 


America, 329 W. 108th St., New York. (W-15) Articles on 
topes of current social and political interest, 1500-2000; short 
modern verse; occasional cartoons. Rev. John La Farge, S.J. 
$25 per 1700 word article (about 1%c), Acc. (Catholic.) 

American Legion Magazine, | Vl’ark Ave., New York, (M) 
Short stories to 4000. Articles handled on assignment. Query. 
\lexander Gardiner. High rates, Acc. 

American Magazine, The, (Crowell) 250 Park Ave., New York 
17, _(M-25)_ Short stories 3000-4500: short shorts 1000-1500; 
storiettes, 750; vignettes, 500; novels, 25,000. Articles usuall 
arranged for. Summer Blossom; William B. Hart, Fiction Ed. 
First class rates. Acc. 

American Mer-ury, The, 570 J.exington Ave., New York 
22. (M-25) Political, foreign affairs, art, medicine, science, mu- 
sic, ete., articles and essays, short stories, up to 3000, verse. 
Lawrence E, Spivak. 3c up, Acc. 

American Scholar, The, 5 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q-75) 
Articles on subjects “‘of substantial general interest in clear 
and unpedantic language.’’ 3000-3500; verse: Hiram Haydn. 
$5, printed page, maximum $50; verse, $10-$25; Acc. 

American Swedish Monthly, The, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. ({M-25) Illustrated articles dealing with Sweden, 
relations between Sweden and U. S., or stories of prominent 
Americans of Swedish stock. 1000-2000. Lillian EF. Carlson. 
2c, photos $3, Acc. 

Argosy (Popular), 205 E, 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) 
Short stories of colorful, adventureful, dramatic living, to 
5000; novelettes, 8000-9000; complete short novels, 15-16,000. 
Articles, features, verse. Cartoons. Henry Steeger, Ed.; 
Rogers Terrill, Mng. Ed. 

Atlantic Monthly, & Arlington St., Boston 16. (M-50) Critical 
essays, human-interest articles, 6000-8000; sketches. short sto- 
ries, 4000-10,000; verse; unusual personal experiences; high lit- 
erary standard. Edward Weeks. Good rates, Acc. 

Beaver, The. Hudson’s Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. (Q-25) 
Articles on_ travel, exploration, trade. anthropology, natural 
history in the Canadian North, up to 2500, illustrations essen- 
tial. Clifford P. Wilson. 1%c, Pub. 


Buick Magzezine, W. Hancock Ave., Detroit 1. (M-free) 
\rticles on places and events of interest to tourists, 500-600, 
with 3 or 4 photos; fillers on interesting places or events 200 
00 words and photo. No cartoons, poetry, quizzes, fillers of 
the oddity type, first-person accounts of vacations «1: tours. 
\ J. Cutting. Acc. Supplementary rights released. 

an Geographical Journal, 49 Metcalfe St., Ottawa, 
Canada. (M-35) _ Illustrated geographical articles 1000-5000. 


Gordon M. Dallyn. tc up, Acc 

Christian Science Monitor, The, 1 Norway St., Boston 15. 
(D-5) Articles, essays, for editorial and department pages, up 
to 800; forum to 1200; editorials to 800; poems. Acc. or Pub. 
_Collier’s, (Crowell), 250 Park Ave., New York 17. (W-10) 
Short stories, 1250 up; serials up to 64,000; novels and ar- 
ticles on popular questions of the day 3500; fillers; cartoons; 
verse only rarely. First class rates, Acc. 

Columbia, 45 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. (M-10) (Knights 
of Columbus) Articles of general Catholic interest, 2500-3500; 
essays; verse. John Donahue. Ic to 3c, Acc. 

Commentary, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-40) Political, 
economic, sociological, religious, literary articles of high qual- 
ity, 4000-6000. Book reviews. Short stories, 2500-4000. Verse, 
any length. Elliot E. Cohen. $150 hase rate for articles, Acc. 

Coronet, (Esquire, Inc.) 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 
M-25) Articles on events, organizations and personalities of 
general interest, up to 2500; story-telling photos. Oscar Dys- 
tel, $200 per story or article. Fillers, 400 words or less, 10c. 
166 Madison Ave., New York. Acc. 

Cosmopolitan Magazine, (Hearst) 959 8th Ave., New York 19. 
(M-35) Outstanding short stories 4000-6000; short shorts 1000- 
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2000; novelettes 10,000-20,000; serials 50,000-60,000; book-length 
novels, non-fiction features. Articles of cosmopolitan interest 
2000-3000. Arthur Gordon. First-class rates, Acc. 

Desert Magazine, The, EF! Centro, Calif. (M-25) Illustrated 
feature articles from the desert Southwest on travel, nature, 
mining. archaeology, exploration, personalities, Indians, to 2500 
(Overstocked with poetry.) Randall Henderson, 1%c and up, 
prose. Photos, $1 to $3, Acc. 

Digest and Review, 686 Broadway, New York. (M-25) Second 
serial rights on articles on polities, national defense, science, 
psychology, self-help, vocational guidance. Authentic, sparkling. 
No poetry, fiction, photos. Credit to author and magazine; also 
free copies of issue containing digest. F. L. Nelson. 1c-2c. 


Eagle Leader, The, 212 West Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 
3. (M) Personality sketches on prominent or interesting Eagle 
members, articles on cities or sections of the country with 
—  reaed color, 1200-1500. Robert W. Hansen. 3c, photos 

» Pub. 

Elks Magazine, 50 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-20) Arti- 
cles, 5060; cartoons; mystery fiction. Coles Phillips. $100 
to $500, Acc. 

Esquire (Esquire-Coronet), 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-50) Sophisticated unsentimental articles; masculine view- 
point; essays, sketches, short stories, especially action, 2000; 
cartoons, cartoon ideas. David A. Smart. Buys according to 
quality and length. Needs satire. Acc. 

Everybody’s. Digest (W. J. Smith Pub. Corp.), 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (M-25) World events, politics, business, 
personalities, unique and human interest stories, humor, etc.; 
fillers. 80% digest, 20% new material. Wm. . _Kofoed, 
Edit. Dir.; Theodore Irwin, Ed.; Madalynne Reuter, Mng. 
Good rates, Acc. 

Everywhere, 206 FE. 86th St., New York 28. (M) Covers 
the entire tield of travel with articles under 3000. Demand 
heavy for shorts and good travel pictures. Will use color 
pictures as well as black and white. No fiction or verse. 
Homer H. Shannon, 2c, Acc. (Not buying.) 

Extension (The National Catholic Monthly), 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. (M-30) Short stories, 2000-6000; romance, 
adventure, detective, humorous; six installment serials, 5000; 
short-shorts; articles; cartoons. Eileen O’Hayer. Good 
tates. 


Far East, The, St. Columbans, Milton, Mass. (M-10) Cath- 
olic mission magazine; buys short (1500-1800) stories with 
wholesome plots; short-short stories, to 600; authentic travel 
and human-interest articles and photos on China, lippines, 
Burma, Korea, Japan, etc.; good poetry. Stories, $30, Acc. 
(Send 10c for sample copy. 

Foreign Service, Broadway at 34th St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 
During current paper shortage offers limited market for 
dramatized factual military service stories in the “‘now it can 
be told’’ category; articles on subjects pertinent to interest 
of overseas veterans; filler features, 400- dealing with 
successful readjustment ideas developed by returned veterans; 
anecdotes, 100-300, dealing with amusing overseas experience 
instances. Word length for stories and articles 1500-2500. 
Barney Yanofsky. Good rates, Acc. 

F 350 Sth Ave., New York 1. (M-$1) Articles with 
industrial tie-up, 95% staff-written. Some source material pur- 
chased. Wm. D. Geer, Publisher. 

‘47, The Magazine of the Year, (Associate Magazine Contrib- 
utots, Inc.), 68 W. 45th St., New York 19, (M-35) Literary 
material of high quality desired from all sources. Preferred 
length for articles, 2000-3000; short stories, 2000-4000. High 
type of poetry; also cartoons, paintings, and photographs. 
Lawrence Lee. 10c, Acc. 


Go, 767 Lexington Ave., New York. (M-25) Literate, sophis- 
sien ted short pieces dims arts 
and people (nothing press-agent 500- , fillers same 
character as articles; short stories; cartoons. Arthur George 
Brest. 2c up, on or before Pub. 
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Harper's Magazine, 49 F. 33rd St., New York 16. (M-40) 
Vimely articles for intelligent: realers; short stories; essays; 
fillers: verse. Frederick Lewis Allen Nec 

Holiday (Curtis Vublishing Co.), Indenendence Vhila- 


delphia 5. (M-50) Quality articles, well-illustrated, on things- 
— and places-to-go, to 3500. Ted Patrick. First class rates, 
cc. 


Journal of Living, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-25) In- 
spirational, philosophic and practical advice articles on_longev- 
ity, nutrition, health, personal prohlems. Leonard M. Leonard, 
Ed.; Frances Goodnight, Features Ed. Excellent rates. 

Judy’s, Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Blva., Chicago 16. (M-25) 
Curremt interest articles 800-1200 (no rewrites of encyclopedia 
or texthook); short stories, 800-1600. Will Judy. 1%c, Acc. 
‘Kiwanis Magazine, The, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
(M) Articles on national affairs and community problems, 
1000-1800. Felix B. Streyckmans, Mng. Ed. $35 for 1000 words; 
$50 for those 1500-1800. Publ. 


Liberty, 37 W. 57th St., New York 19. (M-10) Romantic, 
adventure, humormis short stories, youthful appeal, 1000-5000: 
timely human-interest artickes; verse; fillers; cartoons. David 
Brown. First-class rates, Acc. 

MacLean’s, 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. (Semi-M- 


10) Short stories, love, romance, sea, mystery, industrial, war, 
adventure, outdoor, up to 5500. Illustrated articles of Can- 
adian interest, including medical articles; cartoons. W. A. 
Irwin, Ed. 4c up, Acc. 

Magazine Antiques, The, 40 E. 49th St.. New York. 
Authoritative articles representing new discovery, or a new 
point of view, or a new opinion, regarding some_ aspect of 
glass, china, metalware, furniture, etc., 1000-2500. Jokes: fill- 
ers; essays, news items; photos. Alice Winchester. 1c. Pub.; 
exclusive photos, paid for at cost. 

Marine Corps Gazette, The, Marine Corps Schools, Box_ 106, 
Quantico, Va. (M-30) Professional, military, and Marine Corps 
uthiects, to illustroted, with emphas:s en amph'h- 
ious warfare; fillers. Major Houston Stiff, U.S.M.C. 3c, Pub. 


Menorah Journal, The, 63 5th Ave., New York. (0-31.50) 
Jewish short) stor.es, sketches, one-act plays. essays, poetry 
Henrys Hurwitz, te up. Pub 

Montreal Standard, The, M:ntreal, P. Q., Canada. (W-10) 
Features of Canadian interest, short stories, 1000-3000, novel- 
ettes, about 35,000. A. G. Gilbert. 2c up, Acc. 

Nation, The, 20 Vesey Si ,New York 7. ~ 15) Articles on 
ak literature, econou.cs up to 2400. Freda Kirchwey 
Pub. 


National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Sts., N. W., 
Washington 6, VD. (. «(M-50) Official journal National Geo- 
graphic Society. Articvies on travel and geographic subjects up 
to 7500; photographs. Gilbert Grosvenor. First-class rates, Acc. 

National Jewish Monthiy The, 1003 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. (M-15) Short sturies, articles, essays, Jewish inter- 
est. 1000- Edward & Grusd. Ic to 2c, Pub. 

National Police Gazette, 1560 Broadway, New York 19. Fact- 


ual police stories, sport~ stories, to 1500; nerooneils i on 
sports figures; shett Washington items. Harold Roswell. 
2c up, Pub. 

New Republic, The, 40 F. 49th St., New York 17. (W-15) 


dealing with all phases of pub- 
Rate of payment by arrange- 


General articles of any length, 
lic affairs. Henry Wallace, Ed. 
ment. 


New Yorker, The, 25 W. 43rd St., New York 18. (W-15) 
~hort stories and humor 400 to 2000; factual and Inegraplicas 
material up to 2500; cartoons, cartoon ideas; light verse 
Good rates, Acc. 

Pacific Pathways, 1114 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14. (M-35) 


Factual descriptive articles of scenic 
interest in the Western states, 1000-1 Jam Frase 


Sc. Color transparencies (not less $15- $25: 
black and white 8x10 glossies, $3-$5. 

PEN (Public Employee’s News), P. O. Box 2451, Denver 1, 
Colo, (M) Articles, 500-2000; short stories and vignettes 500 
2000; all material particularly interesting to public and federal 
workers, teachers—out-of-doors, love, domestic, rural, juvenile, 
medical, scientific, fashion, educ: ation, health, sports, fillers: 
verse; Ci artoons, $5-$15. A. windsay. 5c, fiction and articles; 
$2 $10 verse; up to $10 photos, Acc. 


People & 3333 N. Racine St., Chicago 13. (M-Free- 
controlled) Short, human-interest, people-and-place articles, 80% 
pictorial. Frederick O. Schubert. 1c, photos, $5, Acc. 

Practical Knowledge Monthly, 1139 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5. (M-10) Practical applied psychology, popular mechanics, 
self-help, vocational articles, 1000, all written for men who are 
ambitious to get ahead. V. Peter Ferrara. Approx. 2c, photos 
$2-$3, Acc. 


Railroad Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Technically accurate railroad material. Fact articles 
and photo stories. Query editor beforehand 
and qualifications for handling. Henry B. Comstoc Good 
rates, Acc. (Overstocked with poetry * fillers.) 

Reader’s Digest, Pleasantville, N. Y. (M-25) Digests of pub- 
lished articles; occasionally original articles. Good rates, Acc. 


Reader’s Scope, 114 E. 32nd St., New York 16. (M-25) 
Pocket-size magazine using reprints and original material. 
Open market for self-help, humor and short fiction; profiles of 
interesting people, 1200-1500, with occasional article to 3000; 
fillers. EF. Pillar. 

(McCall) 230 Park Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 


Short stories, serials, complete novels, novelettes, feature ar- 
ticles. Edwin Balmer. First-class rates, Acc. 
Rotarian, The, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (M-25) Au- 
thoritative articles on business and industry, social and eco- 
nomic problems, travel sketches, humor, essays, 1500-2000. 


Little fiction used. Leland D. Case. First-class rates, Acc. 
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_ Salute, 19 Park I'l, New York 7. (M-25) Articles of general 
interest; fiction and humor to 3000; cartoons and cartoon ideas 
DeWitt Gilpin, Mng. Ed. 5-10c, Acc. 


| Evening Pi The, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Phil- 


adelphia 5 (W-10) Aree on timely topics 1000-4000; short 
stories 2500-5000; novelettes, 12,000-20,000; serials 40,000 to 
60,000; lyric and humorous verse; skits, cartoons, non-fiction 


fillers, to 500. Ben Hibbs. First-class rates, Acc. (Reports 
within a week.) (Query on articles.) 

Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 45th St., New York 
19. (W- 13) Articles, essays, verse, fact-items, on literature; 
cartoons. Norman Cousins. 

Sea Power, 76 9h Ave., New York. Published by Navy 
league of U. S. (Q-25) Articles to 2500 on all aspects of all 
navies and the merchant marine; aviation; also first person 
stories of war adventures at sea. Roger Kafka. 2c, Pub. 
Query. 

Sir, 103 l’ark Ave., New York 17. (Bi-M; after Jan. 1, 1948, 
M) General interest articles, 2000-3000, $50, $60, $75, with $5 
each for photos; short-shorts of male interest (no sex), 1000 
or under, $50; short fiction, 2000-3000, $50, $60, $75, light o1 


humorous or serious; actual, true experiences of men, first 
person, adventure, danger, 2000-3000, $50, $60, $75; short sports 
articles, 1000-2000, $50-$60; short verse 


fact fillers (no humor), 
humorous or otherwise, $10- $50. W. W. Scott. Acc. 

Smart Traveler, 90 West St., New York 6. (M-25) Factual, 
accurate travel articles; photos; cartoons; cover ideas. Harry 
J. Price. 2c; photos, $2, Pub. (Query.) 

South, the Magazine of Travel to the South, Hibernia Bldg., 
New Orleans 12. (M-25) Victure stories with Latin American 
locale; also Po or non-fiction, 1500, and featurettes, 500, 
same locale. Ken Krum. Up to 2c; photos up to $5, Pub. 

St. Anthony Messenger, (Franciscan Fathers) 1615 Republi 
St., Cincinnati 10. (M-25) Catholic family magazine. Human 
interest features on prominent Catholic achievements and 
individuals; articles on current events, especially when hay 
ing Catholic significance, 2000-2500, short stories on modern 
themes slanted for mature audiences, 2000-2 Extra pay- 
ment for photos retained. Occasional poetry on inspirational, 
religious, and nature themes. Rev. Victor Drees, F.M. 3c 
up, Acc, 

Success Today, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) Articles 
stressing principles of success; actual success stories of living 
people, singly or grouped. glas Lurton, Ed.; Donald Cooley, 
Mng. Ed. rates, Acc. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (W-magazine 
section of 24 newspapers). Romance, mystery, adventure, hu- 
morous short stories, 1200-4000; Prd articles on popular sci- 
ence, interesting a, news subjects making 
for a better America, to 1500- ; interesting non-war shorts, 


500-1000; fillers, cartoons, material; appealing 
animal photos. William I. Nichols. 
The, Times Sq., New York 18. Articles, 


Times Magazine, 
1500- "2500, and verse based on the news, topics relating to 
sports, mature, science, education, the world of fashion and 
of women’s interest. Lester Markel, Sunday Ed. $150-$200 
tor full-size article. 

Tomorrow, 11 E. 44th St., New York 17. (M-35) Forward 
looking and unbiased articles of general interest; world affairs, 
economics, science, education, literature and the arts together 
with exceptional fiction, verse, and book reviews. Eileen 
Garrett. $125 up, Acc. 

Toronto Star Weekly, The, 80 King St., W., Toronto, Can- 
ada. (W-10) qesture articles, Canadian appeal, to 2000. Nov- 
els, 40,000-45,000; and serials, 18-20,000; short stories, 300- 
4500; love-adventure, romantic, western, mystery, detective, etc. ; 
photos; Jeannette F. Finch, Article Ed.; Gwen 
owley, Fict. Ed. 3c up, Acc. 

Town and Country. 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Satirical, topical shcrt stories, articles, essays, on Saal sub- 
ees. not addressed to a purely feminine public. Varying rates, 
Acc, 

Trailways Magazine, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. (Q) 
Description of places and things of interest to traveler and 
vacationer within limits of U. with photos. H. M. Collier. 
$50 per article, Acc. 

True, The Man’s Magazine (Fawcett Pub., Inc.), 67 W. 44th 
St., New York 18. True stories of interest to men. 2000 up— 
average 5000-6000. Two-column fillers, 500-1000. One novel 


length (25,000) each issue. Bill Williams. High rates. Acc. 


Virginia Quarterly Review, 1 West Range, Charlottesville, 
Va. (Q-75) Exceptional literary, scientific, political, essays 
3000-7000; short stories and verse of high standard. Charlotte 
Kohler, Ed. Good rates, Pub. 


Westways, 2601 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 
M-20) Articles 300-1200, photos of out-of-doors, natural sci- 
ence, history, etc., on Calif., Ariz., Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
and So. Colorado. Verse. Phil Townsend Hanna. 3%c, Acc. 

Whisper, (Harrison Pubs.) 340 W. 57th St., New York. 
(Bi-M-15) Exposé articles and startling news pote. heav- 
ily ecweiel. Edythe Farrell. 2%c; photos $5, Acc. 


Yale Review, Box 1729, New Haven 7, Conn. (Q-$1) Articles 
on current political, literary, scientific, art subjects 5000-6000. 
Helen MacAfee, Mng. Ed. G rates, Pub. 

Yankee, Dublin, N. H. (M-25) Robb Sagendorph. Short fiction, 
articles, 1500; verse, 8 lines; fillers, cartoons, photos. 
Yankee trading instinct appeal. 1c-2c; 3c-5c, verse. 


Your Life, The Popular Guide to Desirable Living, 227 EF. 
44th St., New York 17. (M-25) Inspirational, helpful articles 
on living. 1200-2500; quizzes; brief games; fillers. Douglas 


Lurton. First-class rates, Acc. 

Your Personality, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Twice a 
year.) Helpful articles on all phases of personality, 700-2500 
Good rates, Acc. 


The Author & Journalist 
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STANDARD PERIODICALS—B 


Alaska Lite Magazine, 708 American Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

(M-25) Articles, short stories, on Alaska or of particular in- 
ig ag Alaskans, 1500-3000; verse, 4-40 lines. Bob Callan. 
c, Pub. 

Al-an.e, 45 W. 45th St., New York 19. (M) Literary and 
ultural material of North American life and thought directed 
to Latin America. Frances R. Grant. 

American Hebrew, The, 48 W. 48th St., New York. (W-15) 
Arucles on Jewish affairs, short stories, Jewish background, 
Aetna scene 1200-1500. Florence Lindemann. “%c up, shortly 
aiter Pub, 

American Life, 3210 N. Dayton St., Chicago 13. (M) Articles 
m American life. At present overstocked. John G. Finch. 
4c-2c, Acc. Releases no rights, but pays to author up to 50% 
f money received for reprints. 

Best Stories, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. (M-25) Short 
stories of general appeal and literary merit to 5000; short- 
shorts. New authors encouraged. L. V. Tolces. Payment ac- 
cording to merit. (First serial rights.) 

Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine St., Birmingham, 
Mich, “Q) Fiction to 2000, not necessarily about the war, but 
must be of special interest to former airborne men; gliders 
and parachute articles about any phase of airborne, etc.; also 
stories of veteran opportunities ad related subjects. Car- 
toons, fillers. Justin P. Buckeridge. Up to 2c, Pub. and Acc. 
Until further notice, no payment will be made for articles, ex- 
cept those of unusual interesé. 

California Highway Patrolman, Box 551, Sacramento, 
Calif. (M) _ Safety articles; school or city safety drives; 500- 
2500. W. Howard Jackson. 1c, Acc. 

Canadian Forum, The, 16 Huntley St., Toronto 5, Can. 
(M-25) Short stories to 1500 words reflecting om Canadian 
social scene; articles and essays, 1 Poems of high literary 


quality. Alan Creighton, Asst. Ed. $5 a story, Pub.; poems and 
articles ay in subscriptions. 

Canadian ational Magazine, 335 McGill St., Montreal 
Canada. (M- 10 Articles bearing on Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ activities and railway problems, to 1500. C. W. Higgins, 
Mng. Ed. Acc. 


Chicago Jewish Forum, 82 Washington St., Chicago (Q-$1.25) 
Articles and short stories, ; and poetry, Jewish sub- 
_— and minority problems only. Benjamin Weintroub. Mc, 

cc, 

Christian Century, The, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. (W-15) 
Articles on religious, international affairs, and social welfare 
topics, 2000; verse. Chas. Clayton Morrison. Ic, Pub. 

Comm. Ground, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18. | (Q-50) 
Articles, fiction, and try on_the racial-cultural situation 
and folk materials in America, 1500-3000. Margaret Anderson, 
Ed. $5 printed page. 

Commonweal, The, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. (W-15) In- 
dependent Catholic review. Timely articles on sea arts, 
publi¢ affairs, up to 3000; verse up to 30 lines. Philip Burn- 
ham, Edw. Skillin, Jr. %c, verse 40c line, Pub. 

Contour Quarterly, 2252 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Calif. A 
Little Magazine. (Q) Political, critical, literary articles, to 
5000; essays on society, art, music, to 5000; vital, experimen- 
tal short stories, to 5000; serials if in form of an article or 


criticism; verse, preferably blank, some rhymed, any style; ex- 
perimental photos, proofs of original paintings. Christopher 
MacLain. Payment only contributors’ copies, Pub. Releases 
sup. rights. 


Cue Magazine, 6 FE. 39th St., New York. Entirely staff- 
written. Buys no outside contributions. Jesse Zunser, Ed. 
Current History, 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6. M-25) 
Historical news, world affairs, diplomacy, strategy; important 
U. S. events; important documents. D. G. Redmond. Ic, b. 
Filler Magazine, Girard, Kans. Market for all kinds of fillers. 


Flagship Traveler, Mainline Traveler, Trans-World Traveler 
(Airway Traveler Group-Ilenry Pub. Co.), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Articles of general interest; crossword puzzles, 
anagrams, and other entertainment material. Mrs. E. S. Arm 
strong. Payment by arrangement. 

Forum, 108-10 Walnut St., Philadelphia 6. M-25) Articles of 
g-neral political, social, or literary interest, 2500 up; essays 
Raymond E, Roberts. Ic, Pub. 

Future, La Salle Hotel, Chicago 5. M-25) National magazine 
of U.S. Junior C. of C. Travel, adventure, young businessman 
stuff; features on young executives, 1000; photos; cartoons. 
Raymond E, Roberts. Pub. 

Grit, Williamsport 3, Pa. (W-7) Clean short stories, adven- 
ture, mystery, love, Western, etc., 2500-4000; serials. Odd, 
strange pictures, brief text; personalities and articles of general 
interest, 300-1300: short illustrated articles for women’s and 
children’s pages. Howard R. Davis. 
varying rates for articles, photos $3, 

Hen-e, 68 W. Washington St., p< 2 (M-25). 
veteran interest, 500-3000, short stories, 1000-3000; 


$8 per short story, 


Articles of 
fillers and 


special material, 200-1000. Photos on arrangement. Albert H 
Herhold. Yc up. Pub. 
Horn Book, 248 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. (Bi-M) Articles 


ou juvenile authors and illustrators. Bertha Mahoney. Ic, Fub. 
Supplementary rights released to authors. 


Imprimatur, (A Litera Quarterly for Bibliophiles) P. O. 
Rox 51, Fvanston St., Cincinnati 7 (Q) Authoritative high 
suality articles on specialized such as publishing, 


editions, bibliography, rare 


hook marketing. research, first 
1000-2500. Loyd Emer- 


hooks, fine typography, and so forth, 
son Siberell. Varying rates. 


rea popular style articles cn vocationa guidance, chi . 
family welfare, and care of the aged. Louis Ludwig. 3c-5c, 


(No longer in market for outside material.) 


September, 1947 


Jewish Life, 305 Broadway, New York 7 (Bi-M-25). Articles 
and stories addressed to the modern Orthodox Jewish point of 
view, and reflecting the creative aspects of Jewish life, 1000- 
2000, Leo S$. Hilsenrad, Mng. Ed.; Saul Bernstein, Assoc. Ed. 
= — page (average 400 words), Pub. Sup. rights released 
o author. 


Leatherneck, 1336 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 13, 
D.C. (M-20) M.litary and civilian articles about Marines. 
R. A. Campbell, Major, U.S.M.C. 1c, Ace. 

Link, The, General Commission _ Chaplains, 122 Maryland 
Ave., N. E., Washington 2, D.C. (M-15) Short stories, 1200 
1600, artic les 800-1500, on subjects pee problems of interest to 
service and ex-service people; short articles, 400-800 on per- 
sonal experiences. Christ'an background in stories, but not 
preachy; cheery vein with humor; fillers; cartoons. Interest 
is to_18-20 year olds now in service and career soldiers. Del- 
mar L, Dyreson. le, Acc. or Pub. Releases all rights unless 
otherwise specified. 


Magazine Digest, 20 Spadina Rd., Toronto, Canada. (M-25) 
National digest only, save for occasional feature article paid 
for at 7c a word. M. Simmons Ed.; Anne Fromer, Mng. Ed. 

Mainstream, 832 Broadway, New York 3 (Q). Seeks contri- 
butions from all writers with a democratic approach to the 
problems of American life today. Has a basic Marxist editorial 
viewpoint. Samuel Sillen. $10 a page for prose (approx. 
words): $20 a page of poetry. 

Modern Mexico, 381 4th Ave., New York 16. (M-40) Human- 
interest articles and articles dealing with the cultural _in- 
stitutions, business, people, and day-hy-day life in exico: 
2000 words plus photos. Ind., Pub. N. C. Belth. 
xec. Ed. 


Montrealer, The, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q., Canada. 


(M-15) Short stories to 1500. Roslyn Watkins. c-3e, Pa. 
(No editorial requirements at present.) 

Moose Magazine, Moose Bidg., 1016 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
(M-10) Moose news and pictures; short-short fiction. inspira 
tional or humorous, “‘clean as a whistle,’” no blood o° thunder 
or sex, to 1000. Niver W. Beaman. 3c up, Ace. (Stocked up 


for six months.) 


Mozark Magazine, Wow Publications, Eolia, Mo. Holby 
literary travel magazine featuring the literature, people, scenic 
wonders of the Ozarks and other sections Missouri, Ar- 
kansas and the South. Uses poems with the Ozark slant. 
Sketches and pictures of péople and scenery. Articles about 
hobbies, writers, artists, radio, stage, and travel in the South. 
l'ayment in prizes only. 


National Digest, 
Mainly digest. 
Redmond. 


Nevada Magazine, } 


108-10 Walnut St., 
All original material staff-written. 


Philadelphia (M) 


-O. Box 37, Minden, Nev. (M.25) A-1! type 
of material dealing with Nevada and Sierra Nevada region, in- 
cluding fiction based on true legendary data; verse. ominal 
rates, verse, $1, slightly more if accompanied hy photo. Pub. 
The New Colophon, 66 E. 56th St., New York 22. (Q) (Re- 
vival of old Colophon scheduled for January.) Articles on first 
editions, unusual printing, Americana—anything of scholarly, 
literary, bibliographical interest. Almer Adler, John T. Win 
terich, Frederick B. Adams, Jr. 

New Jersey Compass, 32 Nassau St., 
Articles and essays on N, J. subjects—historical, industrial, 
personalities, etc.—to 1500; editorial, 250; fillers, jokes, epi- 
grams, news items, 100-200; photos. Anything that has to do 
with New Jersey, past or present. Paul Tomlinson, “c, jokes, 
news, $1-$2; fillers, $2-$3; photos, $3. Sup. rights released 
on arrangement. 

_New Masses, 104 E. 9th St., New York 3. (W-15) Progres- 
sive sociological, economic articles, addressed particularly to 
the middle class; also short stories, reportage, sketches, Ss, 
oo photos. Jcseph North. $15 per story. Pub. (Marx- 
ist 

New 
articles on 
article, 


Omnibook, 76 9th Ave., New York. (M-45) 25,000 word 
abridgements of current best-selling books. Pays up to $5000 
for a on reprint rights, Acc. (Not interested in original 

material.) 
Opinion, 17 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M25) Articles 2000; 
short stories 2000; verse; fillers; Jewish imerest. Dr. Stephen 
(M-30) 


S. Wise. lc, Pub. 
short service 


Princeton, N. J. (M-25) 


azine, Santa Fe (¢M-15) Mlustrated 
Mexico. George $10 to $15 per 
no payment. 


Our Army, 412 Sth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Stimulating controversial military articles; 


stories 1000 to 3000; jokes; cartoons; regular army back- 
ground. Raymond W. Porter. About ye, Pub. 

Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
10) S. P. C. A. organ. Kelmal articles, up to 500; photos 


W. A. Swallow. Acc. 

Our Navy, 1 Hanson P!., Brooklyn 17, N. Y. (2M-25) Pro 
fessional type articles on “naval subjects, of interest to en 
listed personnel; authentic articles on naval subjects, 2000- 
4000; action naval short stories; photos ; humorous and fact 
essays with naval slant. R. C. Fay. “c-lc, Pub. No pay- 
ment for verse. 


Pacific Frontier and the Philippines, 704 California St., = 
Angeles, (2-25) Feature articles on social, economic and 
litical issues, 2000, as well as short stories depicting the 

roblems and cultural cng of the people of the Pacific 

sin. Verse; jokes; llers, cartoons: cartoon ideas. Stanley 
BB. Garibay. Pub. (Reported slow.) 

Pan American, The, (Famous Features Syndicate), 1150 Ave- 
nue of the America’s, New York 19. (3 yr.-$7.50, incl. Year 
Book.) Business articles, social, economic, cultural and travel, 
covering the Western Hemisphere, 1000-2000; fillers. Exception- 
al photos, 1c, Pub. 
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Partisan Review, 45 Astor I’l., New York 2.) (M-in January, 


i948) Experimental, off-trail, advance guard stories, fine wr.t 
ing, to 5U00. (Present rate $2 page, prose, $3 page, poetry; 
after January, fiction, 50c line, verse) Wim. Vhillips, 


Vhilip Rahv, Eds. 

Pathfincer News Magazine, 1323 M. N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. (EOW-10). Only. news leads of meetin timeliness and 
importance. Donald S. McNeil, Mng. Ed. Pub. (Practically 
no market.) 

Pipe Lovers, 532 Vine Ave., Long Beach 12, Calif. (M-2 
A magazine for men using articles, on pipe, 
related subjects, to 1000. Geo, ushman. Pub., for 
articles of a technical or semi- ly “no payment 
for other material. 

Plain Talk, 240 Madison Ave., New York 16 (M). Documen- 
tary material on totalitarian activities. Isaac Don Levine. Pay 
ment by arrangement. 

Plavtime (Boas Pub., Ltd.), 825 Dominion Square Bldg.. 
Montreal, Canada. (M) Articles on travel, sport and vacation 
fun, 1000-4000; brief travel anecdotes, 15-250, $10-$15. Wm. 5. 
Boas, Ed.; Frank’ Lowe, Mng. Ed. 3c up;;Ace. 

Profitable Hebbies, .24th & Burlington, Kansas>Cty 16, Me: 
(M-25) Original how-to-do-it articles; features demonstrating 
the financial, possibilities of hobbies; stories Jurlt around in 
dividual hobbyists, to ; cartoons and cartoon ideas. Fact 
items. T. M. O’Leary. Ic, photos, $1-$5,Pub. 

452 Sth Ave., New York. (M-25) 
-its effect on adults, child, etc 
Edward Bobley.  3-5c, 


Radio Best, Articles per 
taining te radio's responsibility 

1500; candid pix personality layouts. 
Acc. 

Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs, Ark. 
stories, features, verse, photos with Ozark slant. 
Rayburn. Payment by arrangement. 

Rocky Mountain Life, 317 Mining Exchange Bldg., Denver 


2, Colo. ~“M-25) Articles with regional appeal; personalities, 


(Q-50) Short 
Otto Ernest 


arts, sports, fashions entertainment), 1000-1200; humorous 
essays and short stories 1000-1500; Western fillers; unusual, 
true historical stories (high altitude Western) are particularly 
desirable. William J. Barker. lc, Pub. 

Rosicru ian Magazine, The, Oceanside, Calif (M) Articles 


om occultism, amysticism, art, science, nutrition, astrology, in 


accord w.th the Rosicrucian Philosophy; short stories along same 
lines, 1500-2500, $3-$15, Act. 
Russian Review, The, 213 W. 23rd St., New York. (Semi- 


An. $2) Scholarly articles and essays ou Russia, past or pres 
ent, 3000-3500. $25, Acc. 

Saturday Night, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Canada. (W) 
Articles of Canadian interest up to 2000; light, humorous 
articles, satire. B. K. Sandwell. % to Ic, photos $2-$3, b. 
.. Soscol Wrangler, 249 Mission St., Santa Cruz, Calif. (or TP. © 
Box 479, Napa, Calif.) (M) Illustrated rural outdoors, Westeru 
historical articles; short fact items of same type. Tom McHugh. 
Mec, Pub. (Do not submit for time being. Behind on printing 
schedule. I’romises to take up all manuscripts accepted to date.) 


Story, 116 E. 30th St., New York. (Bi-M-40) Distinctive short 
stories, “‘novellas.”’ Whit Burnett. Moderate rates. Pub. 

Tow National Weekly, 6875 Broadway, Cleveland. 
(W- 10) 1000-word short-shorts of general interest, not limited 


to old age pensioners; jokes. Jesse George Murray. $15-$25 


each, Acc. 

Trail-R-News, Griffin-lVatterson Bldg., Box 431, Glendale, 
Calif. (M-10) Travel articles to 1000, especially those built 
around Trailercoach life. Jean Jacques. ‘2c up, Pub. 

Travel, (McBride) 200 E. 37th St., New York 16. (M-40) 
\llustrated travel, exploration, adventure articles 1500 to 5000; 
photos. Coburn Gilman. lc, $3 to $5 per photo, Pub. 


U. S. Army Review, 314% S. 4th, Springfield, Ill. (Bi-M) 


Personal, human-interest military features, with articles to 
1500 Harry C. Ford, “ec up. 

U. S. Navy Magazine, 512 Sth Ave., New York 18. (M-25) 
Material largely from naval personnel; to 2000. H. C. Black- 


erby. Pub. 

Veterans Magazine, 6245 Michigan Ave., Chicago 5. (M) Ma 
terial from veterans only, except rarely from someone who has 
worked with veterans. Cheerful theme. David J. Atchison, 3-5c; 
photos, $3-$5; cartoons, $10. 

Viva, 510 W. 10th St., New York 25. (Q) Literary and 
critical essays, short stories, and poetry of high literary 
quality. José Garcia Villa. 

Welcome News, 404 W. 9th St., Los Angeles. 
duration.) Articles on travel, history, gg 200-1500; 
essays on Cooperatives and social reform, 1000-1200; short 
stories along socialistic lines; varied verse. T. G. Mauritzen. 
Payment as agreed, Pub. (Overstocked.) 


(Q-10 for 


Ww of the World, 216 Insurance Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 
shed t Horace L. Rosenblum. $5, Acc. (Temporarily out of 
market. 


Your Mind—Psychology Digest, 103 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Material on psychological subject- matter, 1-2000; fill- 
ejs; stories and occasional poetry with psychological slant. 
-Dr. Thomas Garrett, Ed.; Lesley Kuhn, Mng. Ed. Ic-2c, Acc. 


WOMEN’S AND HOME MAGAZINES 


American Baby, Inc., 258 Riverside Drive, New York. (M- 
25) For expectant mothers and mothers of babies under one 
year old. Uses in every issue an article. by physician and 
other suitable articles not over 750 words. No fiction, No pay- 
peat for verse except free copies of magazine. No photos. 
Jnly magazine of its kind edited by a professional registered 
nurse. Beulah France, R.N., “ec, Pub. 

American Home, The, 444 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
(M-15) Practical articles with illustrations pertaining to home, 
interior decorating, building, gardening, food, children, family 
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health, homecrafts, 800 to 2000. Mrs. Jean Austin. Varying 


rates, Acc. 

Baby Post, 55 W. 42nd St., New York 18. (Q-25) Author- 
itative articles on baby care, home features, and occasionally 
a short story of appeal to this particular field; verse. Louise 
Cripps. 2-5c. 

Baby Talk, 420 Madison Ave., New York 17. (M-25) Lightly 
handled hut constructive articles ahout babies and their care. 
1000-2000; fillers; verse. Irene Parrott. 1c, Acc. 

Baby Time (Alford Pub. Co.), 424 Madison Ave., New York 
22 (M). Articles to 800 of interest to new mothers. “2c, Ace. 
(Similar requirements for Modern Baby and Today’s Baby pul 
lished ‘Sy same firm.) 

Better Homes Gardens, 1716 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
lowa. (M-25) Practical how-to-do articles on home, family, and 
garden to appeal to both men and women. No fiction,’ very 
little poetry. Uses general interest articles for the family. 


Copious use of photos. Anecdotes and shorts, $5; Pub.; articles, 
up to $400, Acc. 
Brides Magazine, 527 Sth Ave., New York 17. (Q) Articles, 


100-1500, covering fashions, furnishings and home decoration, 
ong of interest to brides. Marian E. Murtfeldt. Varying rates, 
ce. 


Box 6048, Dallas 2, Texas. (M-35) Business 
girls success stories, selp- help type articles slanted to business 
girls; articles and fiction, approxi imately 1000. Poetry printed, 
not paid for. Filler on women in unusual occupations, $1. n 
used mss. returned without editorial criticism. Betty Oliver 
le, Pub. (Reported very slow.) 

Californian, The, 210 W. 7th St., Los Angeles. (M-25) 
Articles on interesting women in Californian life, careers for 
women, etc., 750-1 : light, warm, mood, character, plot 
short stories, 1000-1800; California travel articles; humorous 
or light emotional verse. J. Ed.; Donald Carl- 
son, Mng. Ed. Varying rates, Pub 

Canadian Home Journal, 73 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont. 
(M-10) Shoit stones to "5000, 4 to 6-part serials; articles > 
interest to Canadian women, 2500. W. Dawson. rates, 

Canadian Homes & Gardens, (Maclean-Hunter Pub. Co.) 
481 University Ave., Toronto Canada. (M-25) Home and 
garden articles to 1500: photos; fillers. Canadian interest 
only. S. M. Mcllwaine. 2c, Acc. 

Charm Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17 
(M-25) Articles to 3000 of interest to the business girl, age 
short stories; fillers; verse; cartoons. Mrs, Frances 
Harrington. Good rates, Acc. 

Chatelaine, (Maclean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-15) Short stories. love, married-life. parental problems, 
mystery, adventure, 3500-5000. Articles, Canadian interest, up 
to 2000. Mary-Etta Macpherson, Mng. Ed. 3c up, Acc. 

Child Study, 221 W. 57th St., New York 5. (Q) Articles 
on child development, psychology, ete. Harriett E. Davis. _ No 
payt. 

Everywoman’s Magazine, (Coast-to-Coast Pub. Co.) “1790 
Broadway, New York. (M-5) Love and domestic stories with 


Business Girl, 


housewife slant, 3500-5000; short-shorts, 1200-1500; light arti- 
cles, 1000; short verse; how: to-do-it items; cartoons. Joan 
Ranson. Approx. 2c, short shorts, $50-$75; short 


stories, 3500-5000, $100- $isoe 4-6 part serials, $600. 


Family Circle Magazine, The, 25 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
(M-5) Short stories 1500-3500. R. R. Endicott, 3-5c, Acc. 
(Limited market.) 

Family Digest, 549 N. Jefferson, Huntington, Ind. (M-20) 
Articles, 1000-1500; short stories, 1500- , on family sub- 
jects. F. A. Fink. %c-2c, Pub. 

Flower Grower, The, 2049 Grand Central Terminal, New York 
17. Articles and photographs on gardens and flowers: also, 
poetry on gardens and flowers. Poems, $1-$5. Paul F. Frese. 


Glamour, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Love, humor, unusual career articles; good personality 
pieces; politics; world affairs; social problems; how-to arti- 
cles; facts with light treatment: fillers. Elizabeth 
Ed.  $25-$150, Acc. (Query on articles.) 

_Good Housekeeping, (Hearst) 57th St. and &th Ave., New 
York 19. (M-35) Short stories up to 10,000; short articles; 
verse. Tlerbert R. Mayes. Acc. 

Harper’s Bazaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. (M-50) 
Distinguished short stories only; not popular magazine ma- 
terial. Prefers articles in outline form. Mary Louise Aswell, 
Lit. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Hearth and Home, Skelgas Division, Skelly Oil Co., Kansas 
ome 10, M llome making, food preparation, household aids 
are of the home and family, hobbies, family, ete., 500-1500, 
of interest to rural families, Viola H. Ward, 2c a word or $15 
tor single page with photos, $25 for a double page with phctos. 
All rights retained by Skelgas. ; 


l’enrose, 


Holland’s, The Magazine of the South, Main and 2nd Sts., 
Dallas, Tex. (M-15) Articles of interest to Southern women, 
800; short stories, 1200-3000; novelettes, 10,000; short-short 


; cartoons. Mrs. Charleen McClain. 3c, Acc. 

Home Desirable, The, 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (M-con- 
trolled) Articles gn home modernization throug h plumbing and 
heating, 850; homemaking material, well ilustrated uman 
interest features for family. Varney, 2c, 

Home Life, 161 8th Ave. N., Nashville 3, Tenn. a 5) Short 
stories and feature articles of interest to home and family 
groups, Christian viewpoint, 750-800; short poems of lyric 
quality, human interest, and beauty; occasional photos; fillers, 
cartoons, and cartoon ideas. Joe W. Burton. “%c average, Acc 

Homemaker, The, 1755 Broadway, New York 19. (M-25 
Currently over-stocked on articles, verse, serials, etc., but 
needs 3500-word wholesome fiction with a lift. Willoughby 
Patton. le Acc. Sup. rights released. 

House and Garden, (Conde Nast) Lexington Ave., New York. 
(M-35) Home decoration, landscape, unusual trave! 
and architectural articles. Richardson Wright. Good rates, Acc 


The Author & Journalis: 


stories, 800-1200 
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alis: 


Home and Field, (Hearst) 


House Beautiful Combined with ear 
(M-35) Articles on building, 


wi 
‘2 Madison Ave., New York. 


modeling, decorating, - gardening, entertaining, cooking, 
vuse maintenance, etc. Largely staff-written. Elizabeth Gor- 
m. Acc. 


Household, 912 Kansas Ave., Topeka, Kans. (M-20) House- 
and general articles, short stories 1000-5000. Nelson 
\ntrim Crawford. 2c up, verse 50c. (Overstocked with fiction 
ud verse). 


I Do, 330 W. 42nd St., New York. (Q) Articles on home 
ecorating, hostessing, fabric care. Leslye Kunkin. 3c, Pub. 
Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, New York 23. (M-15) 
National Federation Business & Professional Women’s Clubs) 
\rticles expressing woman’s viewpoint on social and economic 
matters, business and professional women's problems, stories 

9’ women’s success in business, techniques for satisfying liv- 
ing; women’s adventures; light, humorous articles, woman’s 
angle, 1500-1800. Verse 2-5 stanzas. Frances Maule. $5-$35 
per article, verse $2-$3, Acc. 

Ladies’ Home Journal, (Curtis) Independence Sq., Philadel- 
phia 5. (M-25) Articles 2000-5000; short stories 4000-7500; 
serials, 50-70,000; novelettes 20-40,000° short lyric verse; fill- 
ers, cartoons. Bruce Gould, Beatrice Blackmar Gould. First- 
class rates, Acc. 


Mademoiselle, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M- 
25) Short stories and articles of interest to young women, 
ages 18-30, 1500-3500. Fiction editor, George Davis. Acc. 

Mayfair, (MacLean) 481 University Ave., Toronto, Canada. 
(M-25) Articles of Canadian interest on fashion, society, the 
arts, sports. 2c, Acc. 

McCall’s Magazine, (McCall), 230 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(M-25) Serials, 40,000; complete novels, 20,000; novelettes, 10- 
(2,000; short stories, 5000-6000; articles; verse. Otis L. Wiese. 
First-class rates, Acc. 


Milady of California, 3839 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 
(M-25) Interpretative articles and short stories; verse in the 
love and domestic fields; fillers. Kira Melis. 2c. Verse, $10, 
Pub. 

Modern Kuitting, 247 Vark Ave., New York 17. (Q-35) Wel 
comes ideas on uvew departments, new columns, features, edi 
torial material covering knitting, crocheting, embroidery, and 
other sewing. Richard Il. Roffman, Kd. Vromotion Dir.; Gizi 


Alton, Ed. Ace.. depending on assignment or nature of ma 
terial. 

Mothers Home Life, 179 E. 2nd St., Winona, Minn. (M-5) 
Articles, 300-500; short stories 2500-2700; short verse. Dorothy 


Leicht. Fair rates, [ub. 

Mr. and Mrs., 208 N. Wells St., Chicago 4. (M-25) General 
interest publication with one section each for men, family, and 
women. Articles and fiction, 500-2500. No material on relig- 
ion, politics, racial or class problems. Mysteries wanted. Car- 
toons and small humorous comic strips. Verse; fillers; jokes. 
Stanley Gilbert. Pays by subscriptions. 

My Baby, | E. 53rd St., New York (M) Articles to 2000 of 
interest to expectant mothers, new mothers, and mothers of 
children up to six years. Photos. No poetry. Gertrude War- 
burton. le up, Pub, 


National Home Monthly, (Home Pub. Co.) Bannatyne and 
Dagmar Sts., Winnipeg, Man., Canada, (M-10) Illustrated fea- 
ture articles; short stories, 4500; verse. L. E. Brownell. Good 
rates, Acc. 

National Parent-Teacher, The, 600 S. Michigan Blvd., Chi- 
cago 5. (M) Scientifically accurate, but informally written, il- 
lustrated articles on rearing and education of children, to 2500. 
Eva H. Grant. lc, photos $1-$3, Acc. 


Parents’ Magazine, The, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17. 
(M-30) Articles on family relationships, child care, food with 
menus and recipes, etc., 2000-3000. Clara Savage Littledale. 
Up to $100 for articles, Acc.; shorts on childhood and teen-age 
problems $5 each, Pub. 


Rural Family Journal, (Moss Pubs.) 1275 Boscobel Ave., New 


York. Short stories, 1000-1500, slanted toward the rural and 
small-town housewife. Arthur S. Moss. Ind. (Heavily over- 


stocked. ) 
Sunset, 576 Sacramento St., San Francisco 11. (M-15) Largely 
staff-written. Purchases from West Coast contributors only. 


Query. Walter Doty. 

Sun-up, The Magazine of Southern Living and Gardening. 
4th Floor, Moore Bldg., San Antonio 6, Texas. (M-25) Useful 
articles for the home-maker and gardener of the South, prin- 
cipally those in the $3000-$10,000 income group, 1200. Top-notch 


photos. Kenneth Kitch. lc, Acc. or by arrangement. 
Today’s Woman (Fawcett Pub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
York 18. Fiction and fact of interest to the young housewite 


20-35 years of age. Articles 3000 or less; fiction, 1000-7000. 
Complete novel (25,000) each issue. Geraldine Rhoads, Ed.; 
Wm. C. Lengel, Ex. Ed.; Bill Parker, Non-fiction Ed.; Eleanor 
Stierkem, Fiction Ed.; Excellent rates, Acc. (Rather slim mar 
ket for awhile on usual stories.) 

In:corporating Fair, (Conde Nast) 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave. New York 17. _(2M-35) Articles of interest to wo- 
men, 1500-2000; photos. No poetry, no fiction. $150 up, Acc. 

Western Family, 1300 N. Wilton Pl., Hollywood 28. (Semi- 
M) All types of interesting, readable fiction to 2000; short- 
shorts and timely well-illustrated articles of interest to the 
homemaker, to 1200; two-part serials; humorous, everyday 


incidents for ‘‘Living Humor,’’ 100-300 words, $25, Acc. Aud- 
tree Lyons. 2%c-5e, Acc. 
Woman, The, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 


Non-fiction of interest to women, , and articles on what 
women are doing, preferably written in narrative style; pic- 
ture features; jokes. ore Irwin, Ed.; othy M. John- 
son, Mng. Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Day, 19 W. 44th St., New York. (M) Fiction, 2500- 
4500 with human interest appeal to American women; serious 
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aud humorous articles, 1800-2000. Betty Finnin, 
Mabel Hill Souvaine, Ed. Rates on arrangement. 


_ Woman’s Home Companion, (Crowell-Collier) 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (M-10) Women’s and household interests. Ar- 
ticles, 2500-6000; short stories, tc 10, ; novelettes, 15,000; 
short novels, to 25,000; serials to 60,000. Wm. A. Birnie. 
First-class rates, Acc. 

Woman’s Life, 227 E. 44th St., New York 17. (Q) A com- 
panion publication to Your Life and Your Personality, help- 
ful, entertaining articles, 400-2500, on all phases of a woman’s 
life. Douglas Lurton. Good rates, Acc. 


Fiction Ed.; 


ALL-FICTION OR MAGAZINES 


GENERAL ADVENTURE 
(Also Special Classifications not Grouped Elsewhere) 


ne E. 42nd St., York 17. (M-25) 
inctive adventure short stories, novelettes, serials. Acti 
ballads, 50c per line. Kenneth S. White. 2c up. Acc. — 
Blue Book, (McCall) 230 l’ark Ave., New York 17. (M-25) 
Mystery and adventure short stories, novelettes; book length 
novels. Articles of masculine interest. Donald Kennicott 
Good rates, Acc. 
Doc Savage Magazine, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., N or 
17, (Bi-M-25) Action adventure short stories, 1000-6000" 
cale. Must be well-written. B. Rosmond. Good rates, Acc, 
Jungle Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
(0-209 Adventure short stories, novelettes of 
Joe Callanan le up, Ace. (Wide-open market now.) 
Short Stories, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (2-M-25) 
Adventure, mystery, action short stories un to 6000: novel- 
ettes, 10,000-25,000; serials; book lengths; fillers, 50-500, Doro- 
thy Mcllwraith. Good rates, Acc. 


jungles, 


DETECTIVE—CRIME—MYSTERY—GANGSTER 


Black Book Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., Ne 
16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 35,000-word lead novel (Pha lh 
Black Bat, written on assignment: several short fast-action 
Getaetive-crime stories not over 6000. Margulies. lc up, 
ce. 


Black Mask, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) Detective short stories and novelettes to 20,000. 
Kenneth White. 2c up, Acc. 

Crack Detective Stories, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Detective 
fiction stressing plot and characterization; short stories and 
novelettes, 3000-8000 Robt. W. Lowndes, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 

Detective Mystery, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Q-15) Book-length detective novel by arrangement; short 
stories to 6000. Leo Margulies, le up, Acc . 

Detective Novel, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length detective novel by arrangement. Fast- 
action detective short stories. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Detective Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-25) Detective short stories to 8000; novelettes to 12,000; 
short novels to 20,000. Daisy Bacon. Good rates, Acc. 

Detective Tales, (Popular) 205 k. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Emotional short stories, crime background, up to 4000; 
detective-mystery-menace novelettes 9000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
Ed.; Everet Ortner, Ed. Good rates. 

Dime Detective, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
M-15) Mystery and action with emphasis on character; short 
stories around 5000; novelettes, 10-15,000. Harry Widmer, Acc. 

Dime Mystery, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Thrills, fantastic detective-mystery action in novels 
14,000; novelettes 9000-10,000; short stories up to 5000; love 


interest. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.; Everet Ortner, Ed. Ic 
up, Acc. 

_ Ellery Queen’s Mystery Magazine, 570 Lexington Ave., New 
York 22. (M-25) Stories of detection, and/or crime, and/or 
mystery. No supernatural stories per se, although if a legiti- 


mate mystery, crime, or detective short story has supernatural 
or horror elemets, O Cartoons. No taboos, no angles 
editorially. ‘‘Ellery Queen.’’ $150 up for average length 
short story, Ac« 

G-Men Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Glamorous, fast-action G-Men short stories 1000- 
6000; novelettes 7000-8000; 20,000-word G-Man novel by ar- 
rangement. Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Mystery Book Magazine (JVhrilling), 10 40th St.. New 
York 16.  (Q-25) Detective and mystery stories, 1000-6000. 
Well written, cleverly handled crime problems. Leo Margulies, 
kd. Dir. Good rates, Acc. 

New Detective, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Bi-M-25) tective action stories to 6500; novelettes to 
12,000. Alden Norton. Good rates, Acc. 

New Mystery (l’opular-Victioneers), 205 KEK. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M) Crime action short stories, 4000-6000; novel- 
ettes to 15,000, Stories may he heavy with love interest, more 
hizarre than usual mystery. An occasional true-crime story. 
Alden Hl. Norton, Ed. Dir., A. Wasserman, Ed. 

Phantom Detective, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Fast-action detective, crime short stories 1000- 
5000. Book-length novels by arrangement. Leo Margulies. Ic 
up, Acc. 
arn Detective, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(BiM-15) Detective short stories, 1000-6000; novelettes, 7000- 
10,000. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Private Detective (Trojan Magazines, Im.), 125 E. 46th St., 
New York 17. Short stories to 6000, with some girl interest. 
le up, Acc. 
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Scientific Detective, 1745 Broadway, New York 19. M-25) 
Good detective stories with emphasis on detection, 1000-5000. 
Tolces. Yc up, Acc. 


Sveed Detective, (Troian) New York 17. 


125 E. 46th S+., 


(Q) Fast-moving detective stories to 6000. Little market 
tor shorts’ novelettes usually on order. ic-l%c, Ace. 
Mystery (S. & S.), 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 


Shadow 
Mystery detective short stories 1500-10,000. Must be well- 
written. B. Rosmond. Good rates, Acc. 

Super Detective, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. (Q) 
Short stories, 3000-5000; novels, 20,000, by arrangement. 

Ten Detective Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 
19. (Bi-M-15) Dramatic detective, mystery short stories, 1000 
5000; novelettes, 8-10,000; woman interest welcome. 

Wyn, le up, Acc. 

10 Story Detective, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 
19. (Bi-M-15) Short) stories 1000-5000, 
A. A. Wyn. 1c up, Acc. 


Thrilling Detective, (Tn-iliing) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
stories, 1000-6000; novelettes. 


47th St., New York 
novelettes 8-10,000. 


(Bi-M) Action-detective short 

7000-10,000 novels, 15-29,.000 Leo Margulies. le up, Acc. 
Triple Detective (Thrilling), 10 EF, 40th St.. New York 16 
(Q-25) Three published detective novels by well-known writers; 

detective short stories to 6000. leo Margulies, Fd. Dir, le up, 


Ace. for shorts; novels by arrangement 


WESTFRN- MAIF INTEREST 


Ace High, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) ast-moving, dramatic Western fiction; short stories 
to 5000; novelettes and novels, 8-14,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. 
MacCormack, Ed. Ace. 

on Stories, ‘Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave.. New York 19 
‘On ‘se Fast stories of the West with good woman interest. 
3000-25,000. Vaul Payne. Ic up, Acc. 

Bitz Book Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-25) A few short stories, 5000. Western novelettes, 
novels 17,000. Western fact articles 1500. Michael 
Mng. Ed. Bruce Cassidy, Ed. Ie, Acc. 

Blue Ri 


New York 17 
10,000; 
Tilden. 


1 bbon Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc., Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Short 
stories, 2000-5000. Novels, 40-50,000. Rates by agreement. Rob- 
ert W. Lowndes, Ic, Acc. 


lete Cowboy Novel Magazine, (Columbia Publications, 
Inc.— ble Action Group) 241° Church St., New York. (Q-15) 
Same as Blue Ribbon Western. 


Dime Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-15) Vigorous, human Western short stories, 2000- 
6000; novelettes, 9000-10.000;: novels, 18,000: emotional inter- 
est. realistic characterization Michael Tilden. Mng. Ed.: 
George Murphy, Ed. Good rates, Acc. 

Double Action Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double 
Action Group) 241 Church St.. New York. (Bi-M-15) Same 
requirements as Blue Ribbon Western. 

Exciting Western, Teiine) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Western — short stories, 1 ; nov- 
elettes, argulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Famous estern poace Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 en St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Novelettes, to 
9000; short stories 2000-5000; fact articles to 1500. Robert 
Lowndes, Ed. lc up, Acc. 

Fifteen Western Tales, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. (M-25) Stories of the Old West, 4000-6000, novel- 
= to 12,000. Occasional fact articles. Alden Norton. le up 


Fighting Western (Trojan Magazines, Inc.), 125 E. 46th St., 
New York 17. (Q) Western action stories, le up, Acc 
44 Western, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-!5) 
Western short stories, novelettes, —9000-15,000 
Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., James MacCormack, Ed. Ic, Acc. 
Frontier Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Western historical short stories, 2500-9500; novelettes, 
10,000-15,000; novels to 22,000; articles; of covered-wagon days. 
Joe Callanan. Ic up, Acc. 


Giant Western (Thrilling), 10 EF. 40th St., New York !6 
(Q-25) Western stories, 1000-60,000. Well written, cleverly 
done narratives of the Old West. Leo Margulies, Kd. [1 


Good rates, Acc. 

Lariat Story Magazines, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-20) Fast-moving, colorful stories, ranch-and- 
range locale, good woman interest 4000-8000; 15-25,000. Jack 
O'Sullivan. le up, Acc. 

Leading Western (Trojan Magazines, Inc.), 125 KE. 46th St., 
New York 17. (Q) Western action stories. le up, Acc. 

Memmoth Western, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. (M-25) Stories of the Old West, from shorts ot 
1000 words to full-length novels of 75,000. Raymond A. Palmer, 


Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 

Masked Rider Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Uses a 30,000-word lead novel featuring 
the Masked Rider, written by assignment; an 8000-word novel- 
ette, several short stories not over 6000. Distinctly Old West, 
with no modern touches. Leo Margulies. lc up, Acc. 

New Western, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (M-15) Colorful Western action stories; shorts to 
novels and novelettes, 8-12,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed., 
Bruce Cassidy, Ed. Up to Ic, Acc. 

Northwest (Fiction House), 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q- 
Northwest, 


20) Fast moving, action adventure stories of the 

Alaska, Yukon, Canada, The Arctic, embracing these subjects 
Timber, fur trapping, gold, silver mining; fishing; whaling; 
Mounted Volice escapades Romantic interest necessary in 
novels and novelettes. 5-25,000. Jack O'Sullivan le up, Ace. 


Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
Two 10,000-word novelettes on free-lance market; 
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10,000-word Sheriff Blue Steele story on assignment; short 
stories to 6000. id West with no modern touches. Leo Mar- 
gulies. lc up, Acc. 

Range Riders Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M- 15) Book-length novels on assignment; short stories 
1000- ; novelettes 8000-10,000. Ic, Acc. 


Real Western, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments as Blue Ri Western. 


Rio Kid Western, The, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Book-length novel on assignment. Pioneer and 
frontier short stories 1-6000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Speed Western Stories, (Trojan) 125 E. 46th St., New York. 
(Q) Western action stories, lc-]%c, Ace. 


Star Western Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd st. New 
York 17. (M-25) neh, emotional colorful stories of the 
old west. girl interest, to 15,000. Michael Tilden, Mng. Ed.. 
George Murphy, Fd. Ic up, Acc. 

10 Story Western, (l’opular) 205 E, 42nd S1.. New York 17 
(M-15) Dramatic human-interest Western short stories up to 
4000, novelettes. 9-11,000. Harry Widmer, Ed. Ic up, Acc. 


Texas Rangers, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St.. New York 16 
(M-15) Fast-moving, action-packed short stories, Western 
law man’s viewpoint, 1000-6000. Book-length novel hy arrange- 


Leo Margulies. Ic up, Acc. 

Thrill Ranch Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St.. New York 
16. (Bi-M-15) Action Western short stories, novelettes, 1000- 
10,000, novels 20,000; masculine, girl interest. Leo Margulies 
lc up, Acc. 

Thrilling Western, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
(M-15) Action-packed thrilling Western short stories, 1000-6000; 
novelettes 8000-10,000; novels, 10-15,000. Slight girl interest 
permissible. Leo Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 


West, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. (M-15) Book 
length novels arranged for on assignment; short stories 1000 
46000. Leo Margulies. Ic, Acc. 

Western Aces, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
rae M-15) Dramatic Western short stories up to 5000; novel- 

iaw, railroads, etc. Ruth Dreyer. lc up, Acc. 

Western Action, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action 
Group) 241_Church St., New York. (Bi-M-15) Same require- 
ments hee! Blue Ribbon Western. 


ment. 


Western Story, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M- oS) "Waees short stories up to 5000; complete novels 12,- 
000; novelettes John Burr. Good rates, Acc. 

Western Trails, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Western action short stories up to 5000; novelettes 
8-10,000. Ruth Dreyer. Ic up, Acc. 

Zane Grey Western Magazine, l'oughkeepsie, N. Y. (M-25) 
Articles on Old West, frontier era, 1000-5000; Old West short 


shorts to 2500, short stories to 7000; verse of the old or time 
less West, 40-line max.; short fact items, fillers of the Ol 
West, 100-500; cartoons. Vigorous, honest, authentic fiction 
stressing both action and character; colorful Old) West hack 
ground; 1860-1900 setting best. Dan Ward. Short-shorts, $50 
articles, 2c; verse, 50c line; fillers, $3-$10, Acc. First) serial 


rights only to new stories and articles. 


SPORT 
All-American Football Magazine (Viction House), 670 5th 
Ave., New York 19. (Twice yearly-20) Short stories, 3-7000; 
novelettes, 10-16,000; novels, 17-25,000 Prefers stories with 


collegiate lac kground; play down gambling; girl interest neces 
sary in novels and novelettes. Jack O'Sullivan. le up, Ace. 

Baseball Stories, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19 
(Twice yearly-20) Short stories to 4000; novels 10-20,000. 
all with baseball theme. Jack O’Sullivan. lc up, Acc. 

Exciting Football, ies) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
(Ann.-15) 20,000-word lead novel. 10.000-word novelette: sev- 
eral shorts not over 6000; covering amateur, professional, col- 
legiate, etc. football. Leo Margulies. 1c, Acc. 

Exciting Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) 25,000-word lead novel featuring football or baseball; 
short stories, any sport, to sports especially de- 
sirable. Margulies. 1c up, Acc. 

Fight Stories, (Fiction House) 670 Sth Ave., New York 19 
(Q-20) Fast stories of the ring, 4000-8000; 10, ,000-25,000. Jack 
O’Sullivan, 1c, Acc. 

Football Action (Fiction House). 670 Sth Ave., New York 19 
same as for All-American Football Magazine. 

Football Stories (Fiction louse), 670 5th Ave., 
Same as for All-American Football Magazine. 


New York 19. 


New York 17. 


New s (Popular), 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-15) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 
sports field—shorts, 5000-6000; novelettes, 10,000-15,000. Sub- 


fact articles hy sports 


mit 3 months ahead of season. Some 
Norton, Edit. Dir. 


celebrities. A. Wasserman, Ed.; Alden H. 
lc, Acc. 

Popular Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Ann.-15) 30,000-word lead novel; shorts to 6000. Leo Mar- 


le up. Acc. 
Popular Sports, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16 
(Bi- Xt 15) 25,000-word lead novel about baseball or football only; 


gulies. 


several short stories not over Leo Margulies. Ic up. 
Acc. 

Sport, 205 K. 42nd St., New York 17. (M-25) One a-month 
fiction-first sport) short (usually by a top name); human-in 
terest articles with unusual personalized angles on top sports 
figures, teams, or events, or articles which bring out little 


known facts about unusual sports or newly discovered person 
alities, 2500. Krnest V. Hleyn. Generous rates; fillers, $5-$10, 
Ace. Generally releases rights. 


The Author & Journalist 
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$5-$10, 


valtst 


Inc.), 241 Church St., New 
adult motivation and sit- 
Robert 


s Fiction 


Sport (Columbia Tub., 
york 13 (Q-15) 


All types of sports; 


itions. Short stories, 1500-5000; novelettes, 7000-9000. 
. Lowndes. lc up, Acc. 

Novels, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
M-15) Stories of headline sports, slanted directly in the 


sports field. Shorts, 5-6500; novelettes, 10-15,000. Stories should 
e submitted three months ahead of season. Occasional by-line 
act articles by sport celebrities. Alden Norton, Ed. Dir. le up, 
Ace. 

Inc.) 241 Church St., New 
adult motivation and 


Super (Columbia Pubs., 
York 13. 
7000-9060. Rob- 


Sports, 

(Q-15) All types of sports; 
ituations. Short stories, 1500-5000; novelettes, 
ert W. Lowndes. Ic up, Acc. 

Thrilling Football, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Semi-An-15) Gridiron stories, woman interest allowed. Shorts 
1000-6000; novelettes 8000-10,000; short novels 15-25,000. Leo 
le up, Acc. 

Thrilling Sports, (Thrilling) 
(Q-15) 8-10,000-word novelettes; 
6000. All t pes of sports stories wanted 
desirable. eo Margulies. lc up, 


WAR—AIR—AIR-WAR 


Sky Fighters, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16._(Q- 
15) Stories of U. S. Army and Navy air forces and the RAF 
in action; of American soldiers-of-fortune in the air, all over 
the world; m rn commercial flying; sabotage; Fifth Column 
a in aviation industry, etc., 1000- ; novels, 15,000. 
Leo Margulies. ic up, Acc. 

Wings, (Fiction House) 670 5th Ave., New York 19. (Q-20) 
Modern, up-to-date war air novels, 18-25,000; novelettes, 
0-15,000; short stories, 3000-7000. VPaul Vayne. - lc up, Acc. 


SUPERNATURAL—WEIRD—HORROR 


Weird Tales, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. (Bi-M-15) 
Supernatural, bizarre, weird, pseudo-scientific short stories up 
to 6000; novelettes to 15,000; verse to 30 lines. D. Mcllwraith. 
Ic, verse 25c line, Pu 


10 F. 40th St., New York 16. 
several shorts under 
odd sports especially 


SCIENCE FICTION—FANTASY 
Stories, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Fy Chi- 


cago 1. (M-25) Science-fiction short stories, 2000-10,000; nov- 
oe a 40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed., 

4c- Acc. 

Aaigtine Sci Fiction, (S. & S.) 122 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M-25) Science short stories up to , novelettes 
10-25,000; serials 40-60,000. John W. Campbell, Jr. 1¥c, Acc 

Avon Fantasy Reader, 110 W. 57th St.. New York 19. (Bi-M) 
Fantastic, weird, science-fiction stories, 3000-15,0600. Donald 
Wolheim. 2c. First magazine rights. 

Famous Fantastic Mysteries (All Fiction Field-Vopular), 205 
KE. 42nd St.. New York 17 (Mi-M-25) Weird, science fiction, 
fantastic, fantastic-adventure short stories, 3000-10,000; novel 
ettes, 10-20,000; verse. Mary Gnaedniger, Ic, Acc. No rights 
released. 

tastic Ad es, (Ziff-Davis) 185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 1. (M-25) Ri scientific short stories 2000-10,000, 
novelettes to 40,000; novels, 40-60,000. Definite air of fantasy, 
not straight science. Raymond A. Palmer, Ed. 1%c-3c, Acc. 


Planet Stories, (Fiction House) 676 5th Ave., New York 19. 
(Q-20) Imaginative short stories, novelettes, of future worlds. 
4000-25,000. Good adventure feel. ust contain planetary at- 
mosphere, space travel, rather than be mere future projections 
of time-travel. Paul Payne. lc up, Acc. 

Startling Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length science-fiction novels, short stories. 
Leo Margulies. 1c up, Ace 

Thrilling Wonder Stories, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., 
York 16. (Bi-M-15) Pseudo-scientific adventure stories to 
10,000 ; yg pseudo-science novels, 15-20.000. Leo Margulies. 
le up. Acc. 


WESTERN LOVE FICTION 


omances, (Warner) 515 Madison Ave., New York. 
Western love short stories to 6000; novelettes 
000; 4-part serials to 40,000; well-authenticated 
le up, Acc. 


Ranch R 
(Bi-W-15) 

; novels 20, 
fact material to 2500; verse. Fanny Elisworth. 
Romances, (/’opular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
Emotional love short stories, old West, woman’s 


Rangeland 
17, 15) 
ettes, 8000-10,000. Harry Widmer, 


viewpoint 2000-4000, 
Acc. 


Rodeo Romances, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(B-Mo-15) Western action stories, cowboy viewpoint girl-in- 
terest yarns with rodeo background, 1000-10,000. Leo Margulies. 
le up, Acc. 

Triple Western (Thrilling), 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi M-25) Uses three published Western novels by well-known 
writers; Western short stories to 6000. Leo Margulies, Ed. Dir. 
le up, Ace., shorts; novels by arrangement. 

Western Love, 125 E. 46th St., New York 17. back. 
Love stories to 8500, and articles to 1500, with Western 
ground; Western love novelettes, to 20,000, modern or period 
fact fillers needed. 


ROMANTIC LOVE 


All Story Lov azine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M- is)” ie ishes one strong, dramatic serial, which 
must he motivated by love, but can combine elements of 


mystery with the love story; one novelette to 10,000, and_ six 
short stories of not more_ than Some verse. Short 
Stories in especial demand. Louise Hauser. 

Army Romances, 5 Beekman St., New York 7. (Q-25) Exotic 
heroines, GI background, 1500-6000. Occasionally a humorous 
story. Fillers, 200-500. Bern Williams. 2c up, slightly higher 
for fact items, Acc. 
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Complete Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
yo M- oe Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000; court 
ship a Marriage articles to /000, romantic verse. Rose 
be lc up. Verse, 25c¢ a line, Acc. 

“af Love, (Thrillin 10 E. 40th St., 
Lead novel, 25.000 short stories 
Margulies. lc, Acc. 

Gay Love Stories, (Columbia Publications, 
Group) 241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) Third person love 
short stories; novelettes to 10,000. Marie A. Park. lc up, Acc. 

Ideal Love, (Columbia Publications, Inc.-Double Action Group) 
241 Church St., New York. (Q-15) Third person love short 


New 16. 
1000-6000. Leo 


Inc-Double Action 


gt novelettes up to 10,000. Marie A. Park. le up, Ace. 
@ Book Magazine, (Popular) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 

15) young love short stories, novelettes, 

3000-10,000; little verse. Louise Hauser. lc to 2c, Acc. 


Love F (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Plausible, well-written love short stories 2000-5500; 
strongly dramatic novelettes 7000-10,000. Romantic verse and 
articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse 25c line, Acc. 

Love Novels, (All-Fiction Field—Popular) 205 E. 42nd St.. 
New York 17. (M-15) Glamorous modern love stories; shorts 
up to 5000; novelettes to 18,000. Mary Gnaedinger. Ic up, Acc. 


Love Short Stories, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 K. 42nd St.. New 
Romantic fiction, 3000-10,000. Louise Hauser. 
c min, ae 


Navy Romances, 5 Beekman St., New York 7. (Q) Adventure 
love stories, 2000-6000, with G.I. ‘heroes and strong G.l. back- 
ground. Foreign setting preferred. Heroines may be exotic 
and of any color, but miscegenation taboo. Humorous presen- 
tation welcome. Fact-filler articles about service marriages, 
romances, Australian brides, etc., 200-2! Bern il- 
liams. 2c up, Acc. 
New Love, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., 
(M-15) Realistic love short stories, 2000-5000; novelettes, 
000. Veggy Graves. Ic up. Acc. 


New York 17. 
7-15,- 


Popular Love, (Thrilling) 10 E. 40th St., New York 16. 
(Bi-M-15) Book-length girl angle love novels; will look at 
detailed synopsis. round 25,000; shorts, 1000-6000. Leo Mar- 


gulies. lc up, Acc. 

Romance, (Fictioneers, Inc.) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) Modern stories with occasional exotic or unusual back- 
qremnce, 2500- novelettes, 15,000. 16-line verse. Peggy 

raves, lc up, Acc. 

Romantic Love Stories, (Columbia Pubs., 
St., New York. (Q-15) Short stories with strong love in- 
terest, 1000-4500; novelettes. 6000-7000; verse, with love 
theme, 4-12 lines. Marie Antoinette Park. 1c up. Acc. 

Ten Story Love, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. 
(Bi-M-15) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 10,000, ro- 
mantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. Ic up, verse, 25¢ a 
line. Acc. 

Thrilling e Magazine, (Thrilling) 16 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. me Me To). Love short stories 1000-6000; novelettes, 8000- 
_— novels 15,000, girl’s viewpoint. Leo Margulies. Ic 
up. Acc. 


Inc.) 241 Church 


Variety Love Stories, (Ace Mags.) 23 W. 47th St., New 
York 19. (Bi-M-15) Love short stories, novelettes, up to 16,- 
000; romantic verse and articles. Rose Wyn. lc up; verse, 
25c a line, Acc. 


TRUE CONFESSION 


Life Romances, 350 Sth Ave., New York. Vastly overstocked. 


Modern Romances, (Vell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-15) First-person real-life short stories 5000-7500; novel- 
pS 10-12,000; k lengths 15-20,000; frequent contests 
for cash prizes. Also, short articles dealing with marital 
problems, parenthood, teen-agers, home adjustment; articles 
helpful to young mothers with small children, Bylines neces- 
sary. Hazel L. Berge, 4c up, Acc. 

My Love (Buse Pubs., Inc.) 66 E. 78th St., New York 21. 
(Bi- M- 15) Inspirational and self-help articles, 500-1500; short 
stories, 4000-7000; novelettes, 14, 16,000; verse, 4-16 lines. 
Confession-type based on problems of love or marriage; well- 
plotted, motivated by narrator. Ethel Pomeroy. 2%c up, 
stories; 3c, articles; 50c a line, verse, Acc. 

Personal Romances, (Ideal) 295 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(M-15) First-person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional prublems logically worked out, 1500-5000; 
novels, 10,000, in 5 chapters; inspirational editorials, 750: 
verse, 4-12 lines. Mrs. May C. Kelley. 2%c and up, Acc. 

Real Romances, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M- 
15) First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15,000 
articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both 
and women. ‘Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 


Real Story, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. (M-15) 
First-person short stories to 6500; novelettes, 10-15000; 


men 


articles, 1000; fillers. Written from viewpoint of both men 
and women. Mary Rollins. 3c, Acc. 
Secrets (Ace Mags.), 23 W. 47th St., New York 19. (M-15) 


Shorts 3000-6000, 


Dramatic first-person stores from real] lite. 
novelettes, 10,000. Rose Wyn. 3c up, Ace. 

True Conf (Fawcett Vub., Inc.) 1501 Broadway, New 
18. (M-10) First-person sieries reflecting tie today. and 
based. on yroblems of young love. romance, Marriage, 3000 to 


; novelette~ 10 10,000, hy-line autoliographical stories, 
2000-4000, and first-person fact artic les on prollems of modern 
living. Inspirational. self help fillers, 500: poetry to 16 lines. 


Flerence No Cleveland. Fd.; Wm. C. Lengel, Exe: Ed. 


' True (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
(M-15) _ First-person short stories 5000-6000; hook-lengths 
14,000. Ruth L. Baer. Based on 3c, Acc. 

True Love and Romance, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17. (M_ 15) First-person short stories 5000-6000: hook 
a. 14,000; 2-part serials, 10-12,000. Hope Stuart. Based 
on 3c, Acc, 
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Romances, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 
First-person short stories 5000-7000; _book-lengths 


2-part serials, 10-14,000. Hilda Wright. Based on 3c, 


(Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
irst-person short stories to 5000; novelettes, 
-part serials, 7-9000. Ernest 


True 
(34-15) 


York rue Story 


000; book- 15,000; 
5c, Acc. 


TRUE DETECTIVE 


emosing Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500 to 5000. Official by-lines preferred. 
Robert E. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 

Best True Fi (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. onfession-type material and great fact de- 
tective En an with a little less emphasis on the sensational 


than red by Women in me a ective. Ruth 
Bina $100, $125. 

Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New co. 
(BoM articles on crime cases with mystery and 
detective work, 5000. by-lines preferred. 


E. Levee. 1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 

Confidential Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York. (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 
5000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc; photos, $3, Dub. 

Crime Detective, (Hillman) 535 5th Ave., New York 17. 
(M) Fact detective stories, current, human emotion, 500; pic- 
— dealing with crime. Hugh-Layne. 2%c up, photos $5, 
ce. 

Exposé Detective, 366 Madison Ave., New York. (Bi-M) 
Fact articles on crime cases with mystery and good detective 
work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert E. Levee. 
1%c up, photos, $3, Acc. 

Front Page Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. 
(M-10) True stories of detective investigations, preferably 
under official by-lines; strong mystery element necessary, 1000- 


5000. West F. Peterson. 3c to 4c; photos $5, Acc. 
jeadquarters Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 
7. Illustrated current crime stories, 5000. Hugh Layne. 
2%c up, photos $5, Acc. 
Human Detective (Close-up, Inc.), 241 Church St., New York. 
(Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird settings or 
work, 3000-5000. Ethel 


fast-moving stories with good detective 
C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos $3, Pub. 

Inside Detective, (Dell) 149 Madison Ave., New York. (M-10) 
True stories of crime investigations under official by- 7 


possible, 1000-5000, stressing mystery, detective work. 
Swanberg. 3c up, photos, $5, Acc. 
Detective Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 
(Bi-M) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good 
detective work, 1500-5000. Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
E. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 
Line-Up, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., New 
York 16. Same requirements as Detective, only all 


stories must have a preliminary editorial paragraph pointing out 
that crime does not pay. 


Master Detective, The, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York. (M-25) True crime stories 4000-7000. John Shuttle- 
worth. 2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. (Send for Hints Booklet.) 

Cases, 366 Madison Ave., New York. 


National Detective 
(Q-20) Fact articles on crime cases, with mystery and good 
detective work. 1500- Official by-lines preferred. Robert 
E. Levee. 1%c up, photos $3, Acc. 


Official Detective, 400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 30. 
pve crime-detection stories 5000-7000; photos. 
eller. 2c, 


Police Detective, (Your Guide Eutticationn) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. True crime stories to 5500, with photos of people, 
both criminals and detectives, involved. Stories should start 
off with a moral tone, a preliminary paragraph extolling 
the police work in the case. One comic form story in each 


(M-25) 
H. A. 


issue. No cases prior to 1944 unless they have been reopened. 
Ruth Beck. $106, $125. 
Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 


Real 
True illustrated crime stories, 5000; official by-lines preferred 
but not imperative. Hugh Layne. 2%c up, photos $5, Acc. 
Revealing Detective Cases, (Close-Up, Inc.) 241 Church St., 
New York, (Bi-M) Unusual fact detective cases with weird 
settings or fast-moving stories with good detective work, 3000- 
5000. Ethel C. Sundberg. 2c up, Acc.; photos, $3, Pub. 
(Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 

Crime stories of especial = 
Foreign stories 
uth Beck. sioo, 


Special Detecti (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
York 16. Same requirements as True Crime. 
ng Detective, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18. 


crime material, current or older, 
shorts, Sam Schneider. 3c up; shorts, 5c, Acc.; shoten, 


Smash Detective, 
St... New York 16. 
fession-type stories and exposés. 


yiges they have all the oar elements. 


$5 each, 
True Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd St., 
New York 16. (M) Current or classic crime cases, true- 


crime fact novelette, 15,000-20,000; by-lined editorials by a 
name crime-fighter or detective (special tates); series articles 
to 3000 on crime subjects; personality pieces, or profiles on 
famous detectives and law-men; instructive crime detection 
articles; photo features, fillers, cartoons, crime puzzles, games, 
etc. Ruth Beck. 2c, up. 

True Detective, (Macfadden) 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
(M-25) True detective, crime stories with actual photos, with 


20 


or without official by-line, 7500. Send for Hints Booklet 


John Shuttleworth. 2c-4c, photos $5-$8, Acc. 
True Police Cases, (Fawcett) 1501 Broadway, New York 18 


(M-25) First-class detective stories to 5000; fillers, 800; car 
toons. ‘Horace B. Brown. 3c up, Acc. Buys first N.A. serial 
rights.) 


Uncensored Detective, (Hillman) 535 Sth Ave., New York 17. 
(M) First-person stories by persons involved in current crimes, 


5000, particularly convicted women criminals. Query. Hugh 
Layne. 2%c and up, photos $5, Acc. 

Women in Crime, (Your Guide Publications) 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Crime-detective stories involving female 


criminals. Cases of especial violence. Stories involving models 
(Hollywood or theatrical backgrounds are naturals). 
pictures. Ceeemen-tyse stories and exposés. Ruth Beck 


$75, $100, $12 


Radio Best, 452 Fifth Ave., New York, a monthly 
edited by Edward Bobley, uses articles on radio’s re- 
sponsibility (its effect on adult, child, and others) 
about 1500 words in length; also candid picture per- 
sonality layouts. Payment is on acceptance at 3 to 5 
cents a word. 

Variegation, Room 548, 124 W. 4th St., Los An- 
geles 13, a quarterly poetry magazine using free verse 
exclusively, pays 20 cents a line, considerably more 
for short poems. The magazine is edited by Grover 
I. Jacoby, Jr. 

Flying Age Traveler, 
has been discontinued. 


545 Sth Ave., New York 17 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 
Pica Type 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar 


First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 words. 
Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, lowa 


MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 


BY DEE SLEDGE 


Has now been adopted by many colleges and 
universities as prescribed reading for journalism 
students. 

It’s a book that answers all writers’ questions 
regarding manuscripts and their construction. 
Covers both prose and verse. 

All reviews on Manuscript Technique have 
endorsed its worth to the tyro and professional 


writer. 
Get your manuscripts right with Manuscript 


Technique. Postpaid $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 
Houston 8, Texas 
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Zane Grey's Western Magazine, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., uses in each issue an abridgment of a Zane Grey 
novel and some reprint material. However, it is a lim- 
ited market for articles of the Old West and frontier 
era—1000 to 5000 words, short shorts to 2500; shorts 
to 7000, verse of the old or timeless West, 40-line 
maximum and short fact items, fillers of the Old West 
100 to 500 words. “We are at present purchasing an 
average of three new shorts per issue plus one long 
fact article and fact fillers,’’ writes Don Ward. “We 
also pay good rates for wash-drawing pictorial fea- 
tures, preferably with 200 words of accompanying 
text, illustrating some dramatic phase of Old West 
life.” Payment is on acceptance at 2 cents a word, 
except for short shorts tot 2500, for which a flat rate 
of $50 is paid; verse, 50 cents a line, and fillers $3 
to $10. “We buy only first serial rights to new stories 
and articles,” reports Mr. Ward. 

Miss America, 350 Sth Ave., New York 1, a maga- 
zine for teen-age girls, is now appearing in pulp 
paper, about half comics, half fiction and articles. 
Articles and comics are either staff-written or on as- 
signment, but there is an open market for fiction deal- 
ing with psychological problems, family relations, or 
mystery. Payment, according to Stan Lee, editor, 1s 
3 cents on acceptance. 

Trail-R-News, Griffin-Patterson Bldg., 544 W. Colo- 
rado Blvd., Glendale, Calif., Jean Jacques, editor, :s 
now paying on acceptance 1/4, cent up. Mr. Jacques 
struck out our comment in the June listing ‘‘slow,”’ 
questioning ‘“Wotta mean, slow?” so we hope that all 
contributors are now receiving immediate action on 
manuscripts. 

Reader's Scope, 114 E, 32nd St., New York 16, a 
pocket-size magazine using reprints and original ma- 
terial, reports that there is an open market for humor 
and short fiction as well as for self-help articles. 

Liberty, 37 W. 57th St.. New York 19, 
monthly. 

International Lyric Courier, 100 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, a monthly of which Alfredo Salmaggio is 
editor-in-chief, states, “We feature music articles only 
and we are overstocked in all types.” 

Western Sportsman, 3303 Bridle Path, Austin, Tex., 
a bi-monthly edited by J. A. Small, pays according to 
value on publication for hunting, flishing, and big 
game articles, 1200 to 1500 words. A few short-fact 
items, fillers and news items are used. 


is now a 


MARKET TIPS 


Thrilling Publications, 10 E. 40th St.. New York 
6, has added the following: 

Triple Western, a bi-monthly, which uses three pub- 
lished Western novels by well-known writers, Western 
short stories up. to 6000 words, paying 1 cent up on 
acceptance for shorts, and by arrangement for novels; 
Triple Detective, a quarterly using three published de- 
tective novels by well-known writers; ‘detective short 
stories up to 6000 words, likewise paying 1 cent a 
word on acceptance for shorts, and by arrangement for 
novels; Mystery Book Magazine, a quarterly using de- 
tective and mystery stories from 1000 to 6000 words, 
well written, cleverly handled crime problems and 
paying good rates on acceptance, and Giant Western, 
a quarterly using Western stories from 1000 to 60,000 
words, well written, cleverly done narratives of the 
Old West, paying good rates on acceptance. Leo Mar- 
gulies is editorial director of the four. 


Boots, The Airborne Quarterly, 11 Ravine St., Birm- 
ingham, Mich., a quarterly using fiction of special in- 
terest to former airborne men, informs that until fur- 
ther notice no payment will be made for articles, ex- 
cept those of unusual interest. 


The Montrealer, 1075 Beaver Hill, Montreal, P. Q. 
Canada, has increased its rates for short stories to 
1500 words from 1 cent to 3 cents. 

Profitable Hobbies, formerly at 3958 Central, Kan- 
sas City 2, Mo., is now located at 24th and Burling- 
ton, Kansas City 16. 

Pageant, 535 Sth Ave.. New York 17. and The 
Cradle Roll Home, Baptist Sunday School Board, 8th 
Ave., N., Nashville 3, Tenn., have been discontinued. 

Story, the bi-monthly using distinctive short stories 
and novellas, has moved from 432 4th Avenue, New 
York, to 116 E. 30th St., New York. Moderate rates 
are paid on publication. 

Current History, National Digest, and Forum have 
moved from 2039 Upland Avenue, Philadelphia, to 
108-10 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 6. 

Personal Romances, 295 Madison Ave., New York 
17, now lists among its needs novels in five chapters 
of 10,000 words each. This publication uses Arst- 
person romances, young heroes and heroines, with 
strong emotional problems logically worked out; also 
inspirational editorials, 750 words, and 4- to 12-line 
verses. Editor is Mrs. May C. Kelley. Payment is on 
acceptance at 214 cents a word and up. 


September, 1947 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers suc- 
cessfully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and 
coupon for free MS. report. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING — 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 
NAME 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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Practical Pilotage for the Practicing Poet 


AN EDITOR LOOKS AT 
~ POETRY 
By Stanton A. Coblentz 


The author, for more than 14 years editor of 
WINGS, and for many years more a poet, critic and 
reviewer of poetry, has written this in response to 
many requests of correspondents, ‘‘Won’t you tell me 
just what’s wrong with my verse?,” “Won’t you teil 
me why my work isn’t accepted? 2.00 


THE WINGS PRESS 
P. O. Box 332 Mill Valley, Calif. 


TYPING SERVICE 


Accurate—neat. Corrections in spelling and grammar 
if desired. Free carbon copy and extra first and last page 


45¢ per 1,000 
40c over 10,000 


MRS. DOROTHY RATHMAN 
758 Mt. Hope Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construc- 
tive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice: real 
teaching. All courses moderatels priced. 

For full particulars and a samp’'e 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ Springfield 3, Mass. 


copy of the 


A CAREFULLY TYPED MANUSCRIPT 


edited for correct spelling and grammar will find a 
warmer welcome at a publisher’s office. 
60c per 1000 words—one carbon free 
9 years with Boston book publisher. 


82 Roberts Road West Medford 55, Mass. 


ALBERT G. HALE | 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report folio alone 50c 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Ml. 


What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


Let our specialized service help you get your material 
over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 


Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 
profitless struggle and valuable time. 


Markets are wide oper for established authors as well 
as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 
uscripts are in demand now! 


WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
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The New Jersey Compass, 32 Nassau St., Prince- 
ton, N. J., edited by Paul Tomlinson, pays 114 cents 
a word on acceptance, for articles on New Jersey sub- 
jects—historical, industrial, personalities, etc.—up to 
1500 words; essays on the same subject; 250 word 
editorials, 100-200 word fillers, jokes, epigrams, news 
items, etc. ‘We are interested in anything that has 
to do with New Jersey activities and people, past and 
present,’’. states Mr. Tomlinson. Jokes bring $1 and 
$2, fillers, $2 and $3. news items, $1 and $2, and 
photos $3 each. Supplementary rights are released on 
arrangement. 

Modern Knitting, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, a 
quarterly edited by Gizi Alton, is in the market for 
any special ideas on new departments, new features, 
columns, editorial material which might well fit into 
a general, mass market, broad public service publica- 
tion covering the fields of knitting, crocheting, em- 
broidery, and other sewing. Word rate, not yet 
worked out, will be on acceptance, depending on as- 
signment and nature of material. The editorial pro- 
motion director is Richard H. Roffman. 

Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, a monthly 
edited by Ernest V. Heyn, uses human interest articles 
with unusual personalized angles on top sports figures, 
teams, events, or articles which bring out little-known 
facts about unusual sports or newly discovered per- 
sonalities. One fiction sport short, usually written by 
a top name, is used each month, with $5 to $10 be- 
ing paid for fillers. Supplementary rights are gener- 
ally released to the author. 


A. August Tiger, 164 Nassau St., New York 7, is 
in the market for some articles about stamp collection, 
with particular emphasis on the human factor rather 
than the stamps themselves. “The material desired is 
for a house organ, and while informativeness is im- 
portant, it must go hand in hand with brevity, sparl:le, 
and good humor,”’ writes Mr. Tiger. Equally desirable 
are the “how” and “why’’ factors which have helped 
make the hobby the fascinating pastime which it is. 
Articles should not exceed 500 words in length and 
payment will be made at the rate of 2 cents a word 
on acceptance. For cartoons, $10 each on acceptance 
will be paid. 

California Fruit & Grape Grower, 717 Market St.. 
Room 502, San Francisco 3, pays 1 to 2 cents a word 
on publication for articles on fruit growers, 500 to 
1500 words, and any news items of interest to the 
fruit grower. Supplementary rights are released to 
the author. Editor is Tom Weber, who adds: ‘We're 
in the field for yarns covering new techniques, methods 
(pruning, irrigation, etc.) which will be of assistance 
to farmers. They should be simply written. We can 
also use interviews with successful farmers. Pictures 
are welcome at $3.50 each. We're a ready market for 
any good material along these lines, but our policy is 
never to overstock. Reports are made in from two to 
four weeks and we invite queries. We pay higher 
rates on assignment.” 

Everywhere, 206 E. 86th St., New York 28, advises 
“We are in the position that many other organizations 
are, that is, being confronted with a paper shortage 
and printing conditions. Until this is cleared up, we 
feel that we had better not solicit any more manu- 
scripts. However, we will keep you advised when 
these matters change.” The letter was signed by G. L. 
Stannard. 

Merchandising, 1530 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 2. 
a tabloid trade newspaper circulating nationally in the 
home furnishings field, is seeking regular correspond- 
ents in principal towns and cities. David Shinberg is 
managing editor. 


The Author & Journalist 


Ww 
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LITERARY AGENTS 
FOR 27 YEARS 


vve sell books, short stories, articles, plays, radio scripts. 
\erse also considered. Editing, revision, criticism. Be- 
ginners welcomed. Personal representation for established 


authors. Write for information and references. 


ANITA DIAMANT 
The WRITERS’ WORKSHOP Inc. 


280 Madison Ave., at 40 St. New York 16, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
45c¢ per 1000 words 
Bond paper furnished, | carbon 


MAY E. HALL 
3226 W. 24th Ave. Denver 11, Colo. 


GLendale 5251 


PLOT TROUBLES? 

THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT is designed to 
solve your plot problems. You get basic plot 
patterns and charts. Make your own mechan- 
ical plot aids — aids that sell for more than 
the cost of the entire book. FREE consultation 
on your plot problems when you buy this book. 
A card brings you full details. $1.50 will bring 
you THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT, postpaid. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS! 
Cash in on short-shorts with the book that 
shows you the short way to write and sell 
short-shorts. Card brings you copy for five-day 
examination. If you send one dollar for your 
copy today, we’ll include special collaborative- 
revision privilege entitling you to help with 
your short-shorts. ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, 
$1.00 postpaid. 


WRITE ON TIME! 


What to write and when to send it in. Unique 
writers’ calendar suggests treatment on most 
items. Excellent for contests, fillers, articles, 
short stories. Don’t be late with seasonable 
material, use WRITE ON TIME, 50c coin, post- 
paid. 


MARKETS FOR SHORT-SHORTS! 


Over 160 live markets. One of the largest 
printed lists available. Postpaid, 50c coin. You 
may receive this book free with your order of 
any of the above books. EVERY |TEM OFFERED 
IS SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Dept. A Blue Ash, Ohio 


AUTHOR’S TYPIST 


Send your manuscripts to me—novels, shorts, scripts 
or articles of any kind. Being an experienced secre- 
tary and proofreader, they will be returned to you 
neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 50c 
per 1,000 words, one free carbon. 


CLARE B. MOFFITT, R.D.4, Box 283, Elgin, Ill. 


The INSIDE STORY of 
Book Publishing 


Lucid, powerful, shocking portrait of the book publishing in- 
Baustes. How publishers accept manuscripts, who pays, how 
hest-sellers are made. Written ly a veteran of almost 50 
years of writing. Controversial study of entrenched pro- 
fessional practices. Read of his experiences in the new 
hook ‘“‘Is Book Publishing a Racket?’’ by Jacoh Schwartz. 
Only $1. Order at once from Pamohlet Distr betinge Com 
pany, Dept. A, 313 West 35th Street, New York 1, n.y.§ 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
as istance with short stories and 
novels I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on cne short story if you men- 
tion The Author & Journalist. 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


FICTION COURSE — $9 


Learn the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an amuse. My au- 
thoritative book, ‘“‘Let’s Write Short-Shorts” (a $2 
value), is the text u ups. which my streamlined 6- 
lesson course is based. Personal attention for every 


student! Short-shorts, written as assignments, given 
nore — analyses. I will give you abso- 


lutely EE a py of “Let’s Write Short-Shoerts”’ 
and a list of the latest short-short markets when 
you enroll. I sold every short-short I wrote in 
1946! Let me help you. 


FOY EVANS Box 689-A Athens, Ga. 


“Avoid that overworked and vapid ‘very.’ Use an tn 
tensifier that is fresh, full of punch and spice.’ 
—From an Old Schoolmaster. 


A THESAURUS OF INTENSIFIERS 


(The new-purpose thesaurus—just off the press !) 


Here you will find 2000 poignant, vigorous, metaphoricai 
intensifications garnered from the best of modern and 
classic literatures, and alphabetized for rapid consultation 
and selection according to the term intensified. 

Helps you eliminate the vapid “very,’’ ‘“‘very much,” 
very great,”’ and all such over-worked and style-vitiating 
adverbs and adjectives. 

Enables you to intensify with authoritative aptness, co- 
gency, and color, without any time-consuming groping, 
brain-cudgeling, or thesaurus-thumbing. A new kind of 
reference work indispensable to authors and journalists 
both young and old. 

Remember, no other thesaurus or synonym book offers 
this literary aid. 40 pages (double column). Only $1.00. 


THE N. 1. KOBIN EDITORIAL SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1211 Washington 13, D. C. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 
$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 


September, 1947 
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practical 
playwriting 


® prepares you for a career in creating plays for 


ihe Amateur or Professionc! Stage as well as 


Radio, Television and Motion Pictures. Send fo: 
free details about this correspondence course by 


a selling drematic writer. 


¢ MARJORIE MUELLER FREER 
FREER GALLER!ES e TERLIN, CONN. 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contesis. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners. is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook (32.60) are now standard 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD BOZENKILL 


DELANSON, N. Y. 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 

in cashing hundreds_ of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


INFORMATION 


postcard for 
information— 


FREE. 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Bldg., 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Mail Order Monitor. 356 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
13, a new business mavazine filled with ideas en writ- 
ing advertising copy, direct mail advertising, ways to 
increase returns, etc., pays 1 to 3 cents a word on 
publication for articles from 1000 to 3000 words. 
and for fillers. 

Upswing, 25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, ts the 
new title for Hamor-Esq, the quarterly using humor- 
ous, satirical, fast-paced material based on music and 
musicians. Payment is 1 cent and up for prose (both 
fiction and articles to 1500 words), $2 to $5 ‘or 
poetry, and $5 for cartoons and photos. William 
Sherwood, Jr., is managing editor. 

Mademo'selle’s Living, 122 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, a quarterly, is being brought out by Street & Smith 
as a companion publication to Mademoiselle. This 
magazine for smart young homemakers (not “the af- 
fluent and middle-aged,” not ‘the settled and stodgy” ) 
will be largely staff-written, but will welcome short, 
humorous pieces and some how-to-do-it articles. Betsy 
Talbot Blackwell, editor-in-chief of Mademoiselle, will 
hold the same position on Mademoiselle’s Living. 

Writer's Rejects, 243 W. 4th St.. New York 14, is 
an experiment in publishing being tried by Harold G. 
Johnston and his wife, Deronda S. Wright. It will 
use only manuscripts that have been rejected by other 
publications!) Payment is announced at $15 for 
slick-type story; $10 for a pulp; $5 for a short-short, 
and $2 for a poem. Plan is to publish with each 
story a complete breakdown and criticism telling why 
it did not sell to the markets to which it was orig- 
inally submitted. (Remember: this is an exveriment 

and note this: no manuscript will be considered 
unless accompanied by a submission blank which will 
be published in the magazine.) 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you write. Write for 
full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Shepherd Students 


y C Wi are winning Cash, 
ou Can Win! «: 


Diamond 


Rings, Travel si Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


Refrigerators, 


The Shep- 
herd Course will give you the Secrets of Win- 
ning. Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the new- 
est ‘SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST 
BULLETIN’'—bringing you WINNING HELP 
It’s FREE! 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! 


for the big Contests now on. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 
(Continued from Page 3) 


1 know we should have wed 

] told you so and said, 

‘Oh, darling, should you leave me to my fate 
Oh, darling, I would never have a date 

I'd be true to you forever 

For my love is like a river.” 

But now I'm left alone. 


And a wee one calls for Daddy 

(I have named him “Little Paddy’’) 

And he looks with eyes as big as that pale moon 
And my heart it nearly bursts 

For I’ve known love at its worst 

That night when in your arms I’d almost swoon 
For now I’m left alone, all, all alone. 


Now, can’t. you see that “beautiful poem’’ being 
set to music, and can’t you hear it being crooned from 
every station on the radio, and plugged at every music 
store, and sung by every game-band songster? 

Frankly, we can't! But evidently Hollywood Rep- 
resentatives could, for by return airmail came a 
letter, gist of which was that “we find after favorable 
reports from several of our department heads . . . 
your work has sufficient merit to be accepted for rep- 
resentation by this organization. We believe that 
with proper representation very gratifying results may 
be forthcoming from your (here came a fill-in) lyric, 
‘Alone!’’” 

Contracts were enclosed, stipulating that $36 be 
paid in full or at the rate of three $12 payments, after 
which 500 copies would be completed and distributed. 

There was a Publicity Questionnaire to be filled out, 
for, the writer is told, “We have lined up an exten- 
sive campaign for your song.” 

We don’t doubt for a moment that Hollywood Rep- 
resentatives will have the 500 copies printed, will 
send the author 50 copies, will include the song on its 
advertising song sheet, and send that sheet to certain 
“outlets,” will in fact fulfill every provision of its 
contract. 

But, honestly, friends, do you believe “Alone’’ is 
worth the expenditure of $36? Do you believe it is 
right for concerns to be allowed to operate that ac- 
cept such drivel—and collect $36 for printing it, etc.? 
.. . to raise the hopes of poor people who have no 
lyric-writing ability and cannot afford to expend $36 
to have a song printed and get a possible inch of 
publicity in their local paper—and 50 copies to try 
to sell to their friends? 

= 

Not much space for Really Personal, but I must tell 
my cat lovers of the tragedy that befell the Minnie 
Bell family. Feline enteritis struck suddenly, taking 
Minnie Bell, our beloved Silver Bell, who had become 
known as “Little Gray,”’ and the big, husky, frolicsome 
Dong. Little Ding, the only survivor, besides Bonnie 
Bell who had found a new home, owes her life to 
penicillin. .She is wholly well now and a miniature 
Minnie Bell, but was so lonely that Veolia brought 
her a playmate, a funny little dark striped tiger farm 
kitten. We haven't settled on a name yet. So far he 
comes to the call of Flat Top, Farmer, or Mortimer 
Snerd! 

My week in California is out. Company, children 
leaving, the resignation of my secretary (baby busi- 
ness is still good!) all make it impossible for me to 
get away. But Dick and Marie say I must be in Col- 
lege Station, Texas, next March (I repeat . . . baby 
business is sti/] good!). ... Summer has been so 
pleasant with two of the children home. We've 
brought Dad very close to us with our happy reminisc- 
ing. 


September, 1947 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 


For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 


book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 
The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. 


New York 1, N. Y. 


BEGINNERS: If you have a strong theme and plot idea 
but still get rejects, the trouble may be with your style 


or characterization. 


if so, | believe | can help you. 


Critics say my style is superb and my characters real 
flesh and blood people. Rates $1 for each 1,000 words. 
After 5,000 words fee is 60c for each additional 1,000. 
Novel lengths $30. Will consider collaboration in worth 


while cases. 
WILLIAM T. SMITH 
204 Park Place 


Montgomery, Alabama 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of 


performance maintained 


year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 


1893). 
BOOKS, articles, 
revise, type, market. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director 


essays, 


A complete service for short stories, 
verse—we criticize, 
Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Franklin, Ohio 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 


Read the oldest mail trade journal in the field. 
MAIL ORDER NEWS 


Helped others to make some real money for over 50 


Will do the same for YOU. 
$1.50 year — Copy 25c (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. AJ2 


years. 


Chicago 47, 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS 
OR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... 


s . 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


have sold some 3000-3500 


In past years | : 
serials . . . series. Now, 


stories... articles... 
I'm teaching it. 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


WILL HERMAN 


5703 Broadway Suite No. 4 Cleveland, Ohio 


WRITERS 


WHY don’t your stories sell? Markets are crying 
for WELL-WRITTEN stories. The reason for a re- 
jection is often a minor one. If your MS can be 
revised and slanted to editorial requirements I re- 
vise and market it on a PROFIT-SHARING basis. 
No fees. Don’t throw valuable MSS away. Send 
me your stories, articles, but no inferior material. 
Fee: $1 per 2000 words, refunded on acceptance. 


CLARK W. JENKS 
Literary Specialist 
213 Upson Ave. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


El Paso 2, Texas 
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Information Free 


Contracts —- cash paid — for movie or 
radio ideas —— plots or titles — short 
stories. RUDY VALLEE — ROY del 
RUTH—JACK LONDON Estate spon- 
soring new material. Not a contest. 
32-Page FREE Book gives complete 


Writing 
Talent 
Wanted 


for 


: information. SEND TODAY — 10c 
a coin for mailing and handling. Do it 
Radio NOW. Dept. P. 


yy Writers Talent Scout, Inc. 
1067 N. Fairfax Hollywood 46, Calif. 


YOUR MANUSCRIPT 
typed by Professional Typist —- Good Quality 
Bond—50c per 1000 words—40c over 10,000 
words. Free Carbon—extra first and last page. 
VIRGINIA E. STONNESS 
17 Bartlett, Apt. D2 Detroit 3, Michigan 


SAME FEES FOR TEN YEARS 
COLLABORATIVE CRITICISM 


Monthly $7.50, or single criticism, ghosting, plots, poetry, 
$1 to 1M; $2 to 3M; $3 to 5M. CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. 


MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) . . $1.00 
2—WRITER’S: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) 2.00 
3—WRITER’S: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) . . 2.00 
4—WRITER’S: Pea IT SELL! (Advance Technique) . 2.00 
RITER’S: LEARN TO EARN! (Advance orders) . 2.50 
—WRITERS: TRY SHORT SHORTS! (8 types explained) 3.00 
MILDRED REID 
2131% Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


WRITE FOR PROFIT 


It’s fun writing short stories at home. Fame, riches 
and happiness are rewards many students realize who 
get this basic tested technique. Get FREE booklet. 
Write today. Mr. Martin. 


Blackstone-Sprague, 1100 S. Wabash, 
Chicago 5 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

: * for 1947 PRIZE PROGRAM: Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
pene ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN is a day-by- 
day guidance through preliminary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, making up the chapters, balancing for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and revision. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will ‘sell. 


Why not try this Plan? A novel may be = form in 
which you will ‘‘find yourself’ as a writer 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


745 _S. Plymouth Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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PLAY MARKETS 


The Berkeley Playmakers, Berkeley, Calif., 
suspended operations indefinitely. 

The Playwrights Theatre, 2930 Lakeshore Ave., 
Oakland 10, Calif., is a non-professional group in- 
terested in developing new playwrights. Members 
meet every two weeks to read, discuss, and ecrit- 
icize one another’s plays. They encourage the pro- 
duction of their plays by other Bay Area Little 
Theatres, and give reading rehearsal perform- 
ances. To join The Playwright’s Theatre, a person 
must live within commuting distance of the Bay 
Area, and must submit one three-act play. Dues 
are $2 a month. 

The Theatre Americana of Altadena, Calif., is 
now reading plays for the coming fall season, and 
welcomes the submission of originals. Hach year 
the Frederick Ward Prize of $100 is awarded to 
the best original produced at this theatre. Plays, 
according to Robert Clark, chairman of the play- 
reading committee, should be three-act and in gen- 
eral depict the American scene. There are no re- 
strictions as to type as everything from farce 
comedy to heavy drama is acceptable. Submissions, 
accompanied by a self-addressed envelope, but no 
postage, should be sent to Mr. Clark, addressed to 
355 S. Oakland Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. Unsuitable 
manuscripts will be returned by Express, Collect. 

The Association of Junior Leagues of America, 


have 


Inc., Waldorf-Astoria, New York 22, sometimes 
listed as a play market, does not buy plays. 
7, 
WHEN FRIENDS COME 
WITH POEMS 


(Continued {rom Page 10) 


have frequent articles concerning poetry, and all of 
them list poetry markets from time to time. 

Join a poetry society, club, group, if such is avail- 
able in your town. You may learn much from discus- 
sion and criticism in the group, and you will have a 
great deal of pleasure from the association with peo- 
ple interested in writing and reading poetry. 

Never be discouraged. Never let one person's harsh 
criticism of your work get you down. The very fact 
that you love poetry and wish to write it is reason 
enough for doing so. You may not write great poetry 
—and again, you may. But if it gives you pleasure 
in the writing: it may give someone else pleasure in 
the reading. Then it has justified itself. You will be- 
long to a vast company that includes Homer and 
Milton and Shakespeare and thousands upon thou- 
sands whose names will never be known. Keep on 
trying to write poetry, but remember that if you write 
at all, it is worth doing your very best. 

Of course, you must understand from the beginning 
that there is seldom money to be made from poetry. 
If you keep yourself in stamp money after you begin 
to market, you will do well. 

If the inquirer is in earnest, these suggestions will 
help him. If he is not really serious, he will soon 
turn his energies into other channels. I may have 
wasted my time, but on the other hand, I may have 
helped someone who will be able to write the poem 
that I shall never be able to achieve. 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells 
more than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is neces- 
sary to know. Write for terms. Mention Author & 
Journalist. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A GREEN ST. WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


The Author & Journalis: 
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Our New York correspondent writes: “New York 
liierary shoptalk has one question: ‘What are Sep- 
tember hopes?’’’ This is what my survey has re- 
vealed: They are better in the short story field of 
magazine markets than in the book field, as all mag- 
azine editors are cheerful as well as hopeful. But 
writers cannot expect a raise in rates even if indus- 
try shows an increase in wages this fall. . . . The best 
advice comes from a pulp editorial director who says: 
“Tell authors to keep writing all during 1947 even 
if selling should be difficult, for the paper break will 
come suddenly, and when it does, all publishers will 
open up in order to get into the swim first. More 
than likely there will be a deluge of buying within 
a few weeks’ period, and those authors who have 
stories on hand will cash in. Now is the time to fill 
your hope-chest.”” Slogan would seem to be: “Hold 
on till winter and write like mad.’ 


Sir, Volitant Publishing Co., 103 Park Ave., New 
York 17, after skipping four issues, is to resume pub- 
lication this fall. Beginning with the January, 1948, 
issue, S/r will be published monthly instead of bi- 
monthly, making it a much more active market for 
the free-lance writer. It needs articles of general in- 
terest, 2000 to 3000 words, for which $50, $60, or 
$75 will be paid, according to worth, with $5 addi- 
tional being paid for each photo used; short-shorts 
of 1000 words or under, for which a flat rate of $50 
will be paid; short fiction of 2000 to 3000 words, 
light, humorous, or serious, of interest to men, but 
“no sex,” $50, $60, or $75; actual, true experiences 
of men, told in first person—adventure, danger, etc.— 
same length and payment as for articles (these are 
publication’s greatest need at present); short articles 
on sport 1000 to 2000, $40 to $60; fact fillers on all 
interesting subjects, but no humor fillers, 200 to 500 
words including some short verse (humorous O.K.) 
to be used as fillers, $10 to $15. All manuscripts will 
be read by W. W. Scott, editor. “Sir has, no ‘first 
readers’ or assistant editors who handle manuscripts.’ 


Better Homes & Gardens, Des Moines 3, lowa, pays 
$10 for every story used in its “Growing Pains’ de- 
partment which consists of stories from readers telling 
how they learned about life and how they are teach- 
ing it to their children. Address 6308 Better Homes 
& Gardens. No stories can be acknowledged or re- 
turned. 

The Homemaker, 1755 Broadway, New York 19, 
Miss Willoughby Patton, editor, is overstocked on ar- 
ticles and essays, serials, verse, fillers, and photos, but 
needs wholesome fiction with a lift, to 3500 words. 
Payment is 1 cent a word on acceptance. Supplemen- 
tary rights are released. 


WRITING IS A BUSINESS! 


We can help you make it profitable! Do you want 
your work considered for publication and motion pic- 
ture markets? 


AUTHORS’ CONSULTANT 


Box 1007 Hollywood 28, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Neat, Prompt 
50c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. Minor 
- editing and carbon copy, if desired. 


AUDREY F. COX 


Box 297 Carlisle, Ind. 


BOOK AUTHORS 


If you have faith in that rejected manuscript why 
waste time, money and effort in having it returned tp 
you? You tell us what New York publisher has it and 
our service will pick it up and deliver it to any other 
publisher in New York you mention. We are not agents. 
Address: 


A postal card will bring details. Do it now! 


SCRIPTERS SERVICE 
558 West 193rd Street, New York 33, N. Y. 


So You Want To Write A Book 


1F YOU HAVE THE IDEA, we will tell you how to start, 
simple and direct. You don’t have to be a college 
graduate. 

OUR PLAN has been successfully used by columnists, 
newspaper men and women, radio and stage personal- 
ities, sports writers, etc. 

SEND ($1.00) Check or Money Order for your copy of 

YOU TOO CAN WRITE A BOOK to 


ETHEL PAIGE 
Authors Representative and Public Relationist 
1687 Broadway, cor. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


ANALYZE HANDWRITING 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use 
pho-analysis in. their work, earn substantial 
Sooke spare time. Many study solely for personal 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
nating they start using it to add to their in- 
comes. Entertainment field pays well, up to $100 
in a week reported. Others establishing rofit- 
able practices as Vocational and Family Problem 
lors, Personality Teachers, and lecturers. 


GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


More and more police use grapho analysis handlin; ag oe 
and criminals. They understand how criminals think. 

handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 
Allen, retired preacher, use it in court, win cases, earn 
fees even before graduation. Only school in world de- 
voted tot hing grapho ysis offers thorough 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- 
less of where even! live, small town, farm or city. Send 
for GRAPH ALYST, illustrated lesson, personal 
offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. 1. G.A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. 


WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 
Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 


The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. | have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
national magazines. 

b. y_students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DiI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. | have developed a NEW—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIVIDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AN INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
MARKETS. 

d. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
‘by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


September, 1947 
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Three Ziff-Davis publications — Mammoth Detec- 
tive, Mammoth Mystery, and Mammoth Adventure— 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, have been suspended 
due to the paper shortage. 


WIN Cash and Cars 
FREE! Nom interesting folder describing 


the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 

® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 

students are America’s biggest winners. Get 

PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current 

contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- 

plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses 

Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover 
handling costs. 


Learn to Win! Write Now! Find Out How! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and ‘‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Il Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


I Do, 330 W. 42nd St,. New York, is a quarter], 
edited by Leslye Kunkin, ‘which uses articles on hom¢ 
decoration, hostessing, fabric care, paying 3 cents : 
word on publication. Supplementary rights are not 
furnished to the author. 

The Dierkes Press, formerly at 1212 Washington 
St., La Porte Ind., is now located at 4834 N. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 40. 

Tell, The Idea Magazine, 130 W. 42nd St.. New 
York, a monthly edited by Carlton C. Porter, is en- 
tirely staff written. 

Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, is now 
paying $200 for each story or article used. 

Audubon Magazine, 1000 Sth Ave., New York 28. 
a bi-monthly edited by Eleanor Anthony King. uses 
nature articles and essays, about 2000 words, and na- 
ture photos and other illustrations, but makes no pay- 
ment except for special assignment, in which case, 1 
cent a word is paid. 

The Country Guide, 290 Vaughan St.. Winnipeg. 
Manitoba, a rural monthly, has most of its articles 
staff-written or written by people familiar with Cana- 
dian life and problems, but it does purchase short 
stories, 2500 to 4000 words in length, novelettes, 
20,000 to 50,000 words, and serials, 40,000 to 50,000 
words, of type to appeal to rural readers. It purchases 
second-right fiction not previously published in Cana- 
dian papers. Verse is bought for the Home depart- 
ment and Children’s Page, and occasional short fact 
items and fillers of miscellaneous use. Photos are 
needed, particularly for the home department. Pay- 
ment is made on acceptance at about 1 cent a word. 
with a varying flat rate for fiction. P. M. Abel is 
editor; Miss Amy J. Roe, editor, Home Dept., and 
fiction editor. 

There is still time to enter the All-American Script 
Contest. RWL Scripts Bldg., Lancaster, Pa.—a contest 
open to college students in radio courses and em- 
plovees of radio stations—as deadline has been ex- 
tended until midnight, October 15, 1947. First prize 
is $100: there are 12 additional prizes. Write to 
above address for details. 


WANT TO SELL YOUR BRAINS? 

Write, publish and sell your OWN KNOWLEDGE for 
money! 

Publisher tells how in his frank, honest new book 


Learn more about it now. Free details. Write today. 
ROYAL PUBLISHERS 
Auburn 8, Alabama 
DISCOURAGED? 


Have you sold a yarn or so and can’t get any farther? 
Tell you what I'll do: Send me your best story and if 
| like it, lll rewrite it and submit at my own expense. 
If it sells we split fifty-fifty. | must charge $1.00 for 
short-shorts, any type, and $2.00 up to six thousand 
words, boy meets girl, for complete criticism if | don't 
accept it. Envelope and return postage, please. 


THE DOCTOR 


740 E. Helen Tucson, Ariz. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you, Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. 
requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 tion, A. J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


When Writing Advertisers, 
28 ‘ 


Mention The Author & Journalist. 


The Author & Journaliss 
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Have You Thought of 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the most 
highly paid, quickest growing, and most fascinat- 
ing fields of writing. A field wheft trained writers 
are needed; and new ideas and new talents are 
looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS 


The Federal Communications Commission _ is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the first post-war year than in the 
preceding 11 years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material — everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thcu- 
sand new scripts every day. More words in a 
single day than are used by the great moving 
picture industry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT IS A SPECIALIZED FIELD 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite 
your material. 


R.W.!1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods of 
teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY — 


for free particulars on how you can learn the tech- 
nique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only organ- 
ization devoted exclusively to teaching radio writ- 
ing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING 
INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


YOUR SUCCESS IS OUR BUSINESS! 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


September, 1947 


Two Dollars... 


- and a short story is what I want 
from you. In return you'll receive a 
complete criticism and a _ personal 


appraisal of your writing ability. 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS’ PROJECT 
39 E, 35th St., New York 16 


Do you need 


free-lance assistance by top-flight professionals 
in. fiction, nonfiction, plays, radio scripts, or 
scenarios? 
Staff 

includes Sophie Kerr, Margaret Widdemer, Wm. 
Allen (formerly with Reader’s Digest), Marie 
McCall (formerly with Paramount), H. Rich- 
ardson (‘‘Dark of the Moon’’), Mari Yanofsky 
(Kate Smith dramatizations) . 


Reasonable fees. Query before sending ms. 


YOUR Book 
In Print! 


Remarkable New 
Process Produces 
Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly peek. sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


Ask today for full details, prices, terms—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 


THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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STORIES WANTED! 


If your story is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 
commission. 


If it isn't salable, we tell you why in minute detail, 
al sound, constructive criticism which’ll 
elp you in future writing. Working from a know- 
ledge gained in 25 years of writing and selling our own 
stories and novels, we are able _to give practical help 
of priceless value. No delays. Prompt reports always 
fai ven. All types of material solicited except 
poetry and songs. 
Until you’ve sold two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows: 


Short stories to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00. 
New rates effective at once. No fees charged se 
authors looking for a reputable ‘slick’ or ‘pulp’ agen 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Poultney Vermont 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
Fast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


44 pages, 82” by 11”, smooth paper, il- 
lustrated pen, pencil, inalftone (photo), 
teeming (and steaming!) with FACTS and 
FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
(Sample copy, 25 cents) 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST 
READER LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. 


Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS”’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to “dig 
up”’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how .and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 

“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA," a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 

‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must”’ for all 
authors. Writing is @ business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


The World in Books 
Brings you solid reviews of over 3000 new 
books a year, or about 10,000 titles for the 
subscription price of 
36 months for $1.00 

(If abroad add $1.00 for postage.) It’s a 
professional necessity for you to keep in touch 
with the new books. Send your subscription to 


Boston 16, Massachusetts 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it —— its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 

Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 
their ability to be registered as clients. 

ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 | 


Don't Look To Us For Easy Writing Success... 


We offer you hard work . . . THE HARD- 
EST WORK YOU’VE EVER KNOWN! We don’t 
offer you a Soft and Glorious Path to Writing 
Success we won't even offer to make 
an author of you if we feel that you can’t 
make the grade. Our task is to cut down the 
amount of time it would take you to become 
a selling writer. We’ll sell your fiction at high- 
est rates—or show you why it won't sell, with a 
detailed criticism on what to do about it. If 
you can accept constructive criticism without 
feeling hurt, we can help you on to sales. 


TWO FOR ONE .. . 


As your introduction to us, we will examine two 
of your scripts for the fee of the longer, for 
our experience has shown that one script is 
not enough with which to judge writing abil- 
ity. Our fees, to be sent with the scripts, are: 
One dollar per thousand words, and final frac- 
tion. Minimum fee:, Three dollars. Please en- 
close a self-addressed, stamped envelope with 
all submissions. 


Professionals: If you have had $500 worth of 
sales during the past year, we will handle your 
output at the usual 10% commission. 


LINN & STEVENS LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


POETS! ! Your poems expertly mimeographed in 
attractive booklet form with simple illustra- 
tions, 20 pages, 100 copies, $17.00 postpaid. 
Quick service NOW. CARTER SERVICE, 
314-39, Latonia, Kentucky. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourse!lf of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonab‘e rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, 475 Fifth ‘Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (82x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

“FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 

Wri »’ examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, "192614 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 5Cc. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft, Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Il. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad, this magazine, page 28. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

TWENTY BACK NUMBERS, The Author & Jour- 
nalist, our selection, $1.25 postpaid. A. & J., 
Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, radio contests. $1.00, Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

BOOKS ON ASTROLOGY, Sold - Rented. Write 
for up-to-date list. Library Astrolyte, D. 4-J, 
6531 West Blvd, Inglewood, Calif. 

$10 A WEEK WRITING POEMS, instructions and 
markets, sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, 
Minnesota. 

INTERESTING IDEA SUGGESTIONS for Timely 
Articles; variety of subjects; issued monthly. 
One dollar per issue. James R. Jacobs, Box 421, 
G.P.O., New York 1, New York. 


100 SMILES AND METAPHORS. Make your 
stories more colorful. Gems like these give style 
and tone to your . Dollar Bill. Frank 
— 4251 Irving Park Road, Chicago 41, 


PRINTED Ms. Beta e~ for flat mailing, 25 each, 
28 #, $1.75; 324, $2.50. Ms. record cards, com- 
plete history, 25 for 60c—sample. ERL Print, 
1804 E. 100 St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


KNOW THYSELF! Individual placement cf plan- 
ets at your own, personal earth debut makes 
you “you.” Dynamic, revealing interpretation 
for birthdate, quarter, stamp. Kathleen Haley, 
Third St., Millville, N. J. 

SELF-INSTRUCTION BOOKS for Authorship. 
World’s largest collection. All lines of writing. 
List free. Humanity Press; 220 West 42nd St., 
New York 18. 

GREETING CARD MARKETS! Send 25c for July 
issue containing Juvenile and Greeting Card 
Market Lists and revealing article on: Greeting 
Card writing. A. & J., Box 600, Denver, Colo. 

CATCHING THE EDITOR’S EYE — Manual of 

ractical advice on how to prepare a manuscript 
or the Editor’s attention. 25c per copy from 
Beatrice M. Murphy, 4928 
ington 19, D. C. 


September, 1947 


Just St., N.E., Wash- 


WANTED—Cartoon gags. 60-40 basis. Any sub- 
ject. Prompt report. Enclose stamped envelope 
with submissions, please. H. B. Crawford, 
Arvada, Wyo. 

TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1.00 quality; 60c, three 
for $1.50, black (state make), “Keene for long 
life”; cash prepaid. M. Keent, Dover 5, Pa. 

PROMOTER MANAGER to work with organized 
club lecturer. Might consider partnership. Box 
41. A 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 


FREE BOOKLET! Sample ae 15c. Mot- 
singer (A.) Creal Springs, 11 


PATRONIZE OUR ADVERTISERS 


@ CRASH RADIO! @ 


You can be writing for radio within two months! Let 
me show you a simple, practical method of breaking 
into this exciting industry. 


WRITE TODAY 


JERRY D’ARCEY 


990 Arnold Way Campbell, Calif. 


Ghost Writer and contributor to twenty-two 
different magazines, announces retirement to 


redwoods. Will help you write to sell. Stamp, 
please, on inquiry. Address Piercy, California. 


@ ORAL EDUCATION 


In early dentistry, it was common for a rich man to buy the 
teeth of a poor but ambitious youth, and have them transplanted 
to his own mouth. That's a tough way for a poor boy to make 
money, 

In modern America, fortunately, all the ambitious individual 
who wants to make money has to do is to learn the tricks of 
the trade, work reasonably hard, and in no time at all he is 
established in the profession of his choice, has success, fame, 
a home, money—and his own teeth into the bargain, 

LUT—only the best help obtainable can lead you to your goal. 
That heip | have given aspiring writers for more than 25 years, 
so that today their stories are in virtually all the magazines, 
including the best, their books are in the libraries, their plays 
on radio and séreen. The sales of writers working with me 
average some fifty or sixty a month, and the latest is a sale to 
Collier’s. These are all “‘new writers’’ with no previous sales 
to their credit, and in every mail | receive letters such as these: 


“After my ninth sale in less than six mouths, | can coment 
say it was a lucky day for me when I tied up with you. 
a million.”’ (*) 

“Your Service is all you claim for it. 
personal touch you give it.’’ (*) 


“You have taught me more in a few months than I had 
learned from the combined instructions of three others in your 
field whom | I had the poor judgment to consult during the past 
few years.’’ (*) 

“Instead of quibbling over minor points of punctuation and 
spelling (although you took care of that, tco) you went right 
to the root of my trouble and straightened. me out, putting me 
on the right track. To say that the work I took with you was 
worth the money would be an understatement.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of Trot without selling, send for my 44- 
page hooklet, ‘THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY ASSIST- 
ANCE, which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives details of my 
work with| writers, my credentials hoth as an author and a lit- 
erary critic, and contains vital information, not obtainable else- 
where, designed to protect your pocket- 


I particularly like the 


It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
ind the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, which 
it will pay you to investigate. 

’ 
LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 
‘Author Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); “Writing Novels to 
Sell’’ ($2.50); ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks” ($3.00); “‘Stories 
»You Can Sell’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Spears’’ ($2.50), ete. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 
“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1910°" 
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PROFESSIONAL COACHING | 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment, now headed by Willard E. Hawkins, 
founder and former editor of A. & J., author of 
textbooks on fiction writing, as well as short 
stories, serials and novelettes which have ap- 
peared in many national magazines. Get a com- 
plete report on plot characterization, style; an 
expert analysis of markets. Obtain the profes- 
sional coaching counsel of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our | 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship and appeal will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects of 
sale, with or without revision, our detailed per- 
sonal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—$2.50 for first 1000 words, 
then 60 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 50 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


Copy of “Story Sales System’’ FREE with each MS. 
submitted during summer. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 


Denver 1, Colo. 


Let us 


SALES! THAT'S YOUR PROBLEM! 
solve it for you in the most efficient way to 


secure maximum return for your efforts. 


All authors, established or not, NEED the 
service of a reliable agent for their BOOKS, 
ARTICLES and STORIES. 


Consistent and appropriate submissions bring 
results—and we KNOW the markets. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 


Specializing in personal submission to editors 


Ad Gast... 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


WHO CARSON IS 

AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for 
writers. Two novels. 
of stories (in 32 national maga- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. 

MEMBER OF: The Authors League 
of America. The Authors Guild. 
League of Western Writers, Inc. 
National Writers Club. The 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . 

EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and 
stories now published in every 

English-speaking nation on earth.” 


Hundreds . 


WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 


Editing, criticism or complete re- 
vision of your manuscript, as the 
individual need suggests. 


Personal help. No ‘“‘courses’’ or 
printed forms. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 


_ which are described in a 2,000-word folder. 


601 So. Vermont Ave. CHARLES CARSON Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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